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THE  :SETr  CATTLE  DISEASE  IX  THE 
EASTEEX  STATES. 

There  must  be  somethino^  radically  vvrrong  in  the 
mode  of  housing  cattle  in  Massachusetts,  or  the  cli- 
mate must  predispose  them  to  a  greater  degree  than 
in  other  States  to  epidemic  diseases.  Our  readers 
will  remember  that  about  the  year  1860  there  was 
an  outbreak  of  Pleuro-Pneumonia  in  that  State 
which  was  with  difficulty  suppressed.  The  neigh- 
bouring States  were  indebted  then  to  the  energetic 
measures  taken  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
for  exemption  from  a  disease  so  infectious  and  fatal. 
Attention  is  now  called  by  the  Boston  papers  to  the 
breaking  out  of  what  is  known  in  Europe  as  the 
Eczema  Epizootica — more  familiarly  called  here 
the  Foot  and  Mouth  disease.  This  is,  as  the  scien- 
ti6c  name  implies,  epidemical  and  not  local.  It 
is  extended  and  is  propagated  as  in  measles,  scar- 
let fever,  and  other  si  miliar  maladies  of  the  hu- 
man subject,  by  the  atmosphere  being,  as  is  sup- 
posed, filled  with  minute  spores  or  germs  which  are 
thrown  off  from  the  affected  parts  and  are  inhaled, 
and  thereby  reach  the  blood.  These  germs  or 
spoies  produce  in  the  blood  a  change  or  alteration 
resembling  fermentation.  The  blood  is  in  reality 
poisoned,  and  the  fever  that  results  is  due  to  the. 
efforts  of  nature  to  eliminate  this  poison  from  the 
system.  All  accounts  agree  in  representing  the 
Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  as  one  of  the  most  easily 
taken,  where  herds  are  close  together,  of  any  of  the 
class  which  comprises  only  three  distinctive  types — 
the  Pleuro  Pneumonia,  the  Rinderpest  and  the  Ec- 
zema Epizootica.  The  two  first  generally  terminate 
fatally.  There  is  for  them  no  known  remedy  that 
can  be  confidently  relied  upon  to  eff^ict  a  cure,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  small  number  of  cases.  With  the 
last  it  is  different,  If  ordinary  precautions  are 
taken  it  is  yery  seldom  fatal.  The  great  evil  to  be 
guarded  against  is  the  rapid  spread  of  the  epidemic, 
tibfi  {ig-oger  of  the  infected  anioaals  being  slaughter- 


ed  and  their  meat  entering  the  market,  and  the  milk 
of  the  diseased  cows  being  sold  by  the  milkmen. 
It  is  probable  that  the  meat,  if  eaten,  would  breed 
sickness.  Although  authorities  differ  on  this  point, 
it  is  well  known  that  when  an  animal  is  in  a  feverish 
state,  even  if  it  be  merely  from  overdriving,  its  flesh 
or  miik  loses  much  of  its  nutritive  quality  and 
healthfulness.  Fever  of  a  not  dangerous  character 
has  been  traced  in  England,  to  the  use  of  the  milk 
of  affected  cows,  and  pigs  have  been  known  to  catch 
the  disease  from  drinking  such  milk.  The  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  take 
the  same  view  of  the  poisonous  character  of  the 
milk.  The  effect  of  the  disease  upon  the  meat  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  determined,  and  as  there 
is  no  necessity  for  slaughtering  the  animals,  the 
question  is  of  less  importance  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  The  conclusion  of  one  authority  in  ref- 
erence to  this  epidemic  is,  that  "  while  the  new  dis- 
ease is  alarming  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
spreads,  or  the  temporary  loss  it  entails,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  which  need  cause  a  panic  ;  the  farm- 
ers can  fight  it  singly,  and  perhaps  it  can  be  stamp- 
ed out  before  it  becomes  much  more  prevalent  than 
it  is  now."  His  view  may  be  warranted  by  the 
result,  but  it  is  as  v/ell  to  be  prepared,  and  to  know 
the  symptoms  of,  and  the  various  remedies  for,  the 
cure  of  the  disease,  in  case  it  makes  its  appearance. 
It  is  highly  infectious  and  is  very  rapidly  dissemi- 
nated, and  in  Englaud  in  1839  and  again  in  1869, 
required  the  utmost  exertions  for  its  complete  sup- 
pression. The  symptoms  usually  manifest  them- 
selves in  foot  lameness,  caused  by  an  ulceration 
which  commences  between  the  hoofs,  and  ends  fi- 
nally in  blisters  and  suppuration.  "The  animal  in- 
stinctively licks  the  affected  part,  and  thus  com- 
municates the  soreness  to  the  mouth,  from  which 
there  is  a  copious  discharge  of  saliva.  The  secre- 
tion of  milk  is  reduced  in  females  to  fully  one- 
third,  and  in  many  is  wholly  stopped.  The  sick 
are  iinable  tQ  stand  or  walk,  and  at  the  height  of 
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the  disease  are  most  piiiable  oVj^cts.  Tbe  disease 
has  its  run  in  about  six  weeks,  and  unless  strong 
measures  are  taken  early,  manj  months  are  required 
for  a  complete  restoration."  xVs  to  the  remedies  to 
be  used.  First,  one  poupd  of  blue  vitriol  dissolved 
in  one  gallon  of  soft  water.  With  this  solution 
wash  the  feet  of  the  animal  three  times  daily,  and 
also  the  mouth  and  throat  internally,  with  a 
sponge  affixed  to  the  end  of  a  stick  ;  mix  occa- 
sionally, a  tablespoonful  of  oatmeal  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  powdered  alum,  and  deposit  it  as  far 
back  as  possible  near  the  root  of  the  tongue.  The 
Massachusetts  State  Commissioners  do  not  recom- 
mend that  the  above  wash  shall  be  used  quite  so 
strong  as  it  is  applied  in  England,  and  do  not  ad- 
vise using  it  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  but  the  Eng- 
lish use  it  as  given,  and  contend  that  it  is  by  no 
means  too  powerful,  and  cures  quickly,  effectually 
and  without  injury.  Another  remedy  recommend- 
ed is  to  wash  out  the  mouth  with  a  solution  of  pot- 
ash and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  the  proportions 
are  not  given.  An  excellent  result  has  also  been 
attained  in  some  instances,  by  the  simple  applica- 
tion of  coal  tar  to  the  feet  once  a  day. 

Finally,  the  cattle  should  be  kept  perfectly  iso- 
lated, and  in  dry  and  comfortable  sheds — and  the 
sheds  themselves  should  be  thoroughly  whitewashed, 
and  the  floors  sprinkled  with  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  Above  all,  on  the  first  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, either  in  cattle  transported  by  railroad,  or  in 
the  cattle  yards,  or  among  the  local  herds,  prompt 
and  vigorous  action  should  be  taken  ;  or  in  a  short 
time  it  will  spread  rapidly  through  a  district. 
 . 

InTCst  your  Money. — In  what?  railroad 
bonds?  stock?  bank?  No.  What  then?  Invest 
it  in  permanent  improvements  upon  your  farm.  In 
better  bnildings  and  fences;  in  better  stock,  better 
tools,  more  household  conveniences,  more  manures. 
Invest  it  in  those  comforts  necessary  to  make  your 
rural  homes  what  they  should  be — the  happiest 
spots  on  earth.  Invest  it  in  books  and  in  papers, 
in  education,  in  religion.  Yts,  invest  largely  in  the 
last  article.  It  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  hope  and 
safety  in  another  world.  b  w  j. 


Problem  for  Young  Men.— A  young  man 
asked  a  gentleman  for  his  daughter  in  marriage. — 
The  answer  was,  go  into  the  orchard  and  bring  in 
a  parcel  of  apples.  Give  me  one-half  of  the  whole 
number,  and  to  the  mother  one-half  of  the  remain- 
der and  half  an  apple  over,  and  to  the  daughter 
half  of  the  rest  and  half  an  a{)ple  over,  and  have  a 
whole  one  left  for  yourself;  then,  if  she  is  willing, 
you  can  have  her.  How  many  apples  must  he 
bring,  and  what  is  each  one's  share?       p.  w.  j. 

Answer  next  month. 


HOW  TO  SATE  PEACH  TEEES. 

It  is  very  curious  to  note  in  the  agricultural  pa- 
pers and  in  the  discussions  of  agricultural  societies, 
the  air  with  which  what  is  supposed  to  be  new  and 
valuable  information  is  announced,  when  in  point 
of  fact  it  often  happens  that  although  the  informa- 
tion is  really  as  valuable  as  it  is  claimed  to  be,  it  is 
not  new  at  all,  but  has  been  made  public  years  be- 
fore, though  in  all  probability  the  rediscoverer  may 
have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact.  The  following 
is  a  striking  case  in  point :  The  Philadelphia 
Ledger  recently  told  its  readers  of  "a  discovery  of 
no  small  moment"  which  had  been  made  in  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture,  by  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Wood,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and 
formally  and  very  properly  communicated  by  him 
to  the  society,  and  through  the  latter,  to  the  world 
at  large. 

Reflecting  on  the  short  life  of  peach  trees  gene- 
rally, but  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
where  after  producing  a  few  crops,  they  gradually 
but  surely  die  out.  Dr.  Wood  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  unnatural  state  of  things  ought  not  to 
be  as  in  his  opinion  the  normal  life  of  the  peach  ex- 
tends to  from  6fty  to  sixty  years.  In  respect  to  the 
longevity  of  the  peach  under  very  favorable  circum- 
stauces  Dr.  Wood  may  be  right,  but  the  cases  in 
which  peach  trees  have  lived  in  this  country  for 
half  a  century  or  more  must  be  rare  indeed.  The 
short  time  they  generally  live,  is  however  another 
matter,  and  he  is  undoubtedly  right  in  believing 
that,  if  properly  cared  for,  their  existence  may  be 
extended  to  a  much  longer  time  than  is  common  to 
peach  plantations  at  this  day.  He  is  right  also,  to 
some  extent,  in  attributing  what  he  calls  the  defec- 
tive power  of  growth  in  peach  trees,  to  a  deficiency 
of  potash  in  the  soil,  and  the  succr-ss  of  the  experi- 
ment which  he  made  in  1868,  to  test  the  truth  of  his 
theory  was  exactly  what  he  might  have  known  be- 
fore-hand it  would  certainly  be  if  he  had  read  a'ten- 
tively  the  Maryland  Farmer,  or  its  predecessor  the 
Rural  Register,  where  the  whole  matter  was  ex- 
haustively discussed,  and  thoroughly  proven  in  the 
practice  of  the  writer  of  this  article.  Indeed  the 
Doctor  himself  recalls  the  fact  that  '  fifty  years  ago 
he  had  seen  his  father  put  in  operation  the  plan  of 
digging  round  the  base  of  the  stem  of  the  peach 
tree,  a  hole  four  or  five  inches  deep,  scraping  away 
all  the  worms  that  could  be  found  tuirrowing  at  the 
juncture  of  the  stem  and  root,  and  filling  the  hole 
thus  made  with  unleached  wood  ashes."  Five 
years  ago  the  Dr.  tried  the  same  plan  with  equally 
good  results,  and  the  conclusion  he  reaches  is  that 
the  potash  in  the  wood  ashes  furnished  the  trees  the 
very  food  for  want  of  which  they  were  dying. 

TJjere  capDot  be  a  doubt  of  it.    We  demonstrate^ 
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the  same  fact  years  ago.  We  took  an  old  peach 
orchard  that  was  dying  out,  opened  the  earth  about 
the  roots  ia  autumn,  filled  the  holes,  which  were 
dish  shaped,  with  unleached  wood  ashes,  and  left 
them  open  to  the  action  of  the  rains  and  frost  until 
spring.  As  soon  as  the  frost  was  fairly  out  of  the 
ground,  we  filled  in  the  earth  about  the  stems,  mixing 
it  well  with  the  ashes,  ploughed  up  the  entire  orch- 
ard, and  put  it  in  hoed  crops,  well  manured.  In 
April  we  tracked  the  peach  grubs  through  the  sinuous 
channels  they  had  made  under  the  bark,  cut  them  out, 
and  then  again  returned  the  earth  to  the  stem.  This 
course  saved  the  orchard.  It  commenced  to  flourish 
with  renewed  vigor  and  bore  fine  crops  of  fruit 
yearly,  for  twelve  years  longer.  Dr.  Wood's  dis- 
covery, is,  therefore  no  discovery  at  all;  but  it  is 
not  the  less  important  that  the  fact  should  be  gener- 
ally known,  that  the  rapid  decay  of  our  peach  or- 
chard is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  exhaustion  of 
the  potash  in  the  soil.  That  exhaustion  where  or- 
chards are  ploughed  every  season,  as  all  peach  or- 
chards ought  to  be,  operates  in  two  ways.  First, 
through  the  potash  taken  up  by  the  peach  trees 
themselves;  and  second,  by  the  loss  of  potash  car- 
r  ed  off  in  solution  from  such  light  porous  soils,  by 
leaching  rains.  The  mere  necessity  of  ploughing  a 
peach  orchard  every  year,  and  leaving  the  bare  soil 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  rain,  tend 
rapidly  to  deprive  it  of  its  fertilizing  elements,  and  is 
the  primary  cause  of  that  sterility  which  is  common 
to  all  soils  so  exposed,  in  which  sand  predominates. — 
The  remedy  is  in  heavy  manuring,  accompanied  by 
liberal  supplies  of  unleached  wood  ashes — some  com- 
pensation for  the  outlay  being  found  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  hoed  crops,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  at  wide 
intervals  between  the  rows  of  peach  trees,  so  as  to 
have  hoed  spaces  of  clear  soil  in  the  intervals.  One 
other,  and  serious  cause  of  the  rapid  decay  of  our 
peach  trees,  Doctor  Wood  did  not  not  touch  upon. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  aware  of  it.  That  is  the  con- 
stant system  which  obtains  of  "breeding  in-and-in." 
We  use  a  term  that  is  well  understood  by  farmers, 
although  probably  the  application  of  it  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  peach,  is  new  to  them.  What  we 
mean  is  this.  The  usual  practice  of  propagating 
choice  peaches,  is  by  budding.  It  has  this  advan- 
tage, it  fixes  to  a  certainty  the  character  and  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit.  With  seedling  peaches  the  case  is 
altogether  diflPerent.  The  tree  when  it  fruits  may 
bear  peaches,  large  siz3  and  of  the  finest  quality , 
or  it  may  produce  fruit  that  is  comparatively 
worthless.  Hence,  the  advantage  of  budded  over 
seedling  fruit.  But  seedling  peach  trees  carefully 
tended,  with  the  inferior  trees  weeded  out,  will 
grow  vigorously  and  continue  in  full  bearing  for 
many  years  after  the  budded  trees  have  died. — 
We  thiok,  therefore,  that  it  would  not  only  be  judi- 


cious on  the  part  of  our  nurserymen,  but  also  profi- 
table, if  they  would  start  afresh  from  seedlings,  and 
after  proving  th,;  fruit,  bud  from  them  only,  and 
thus  commence  with  a  new  and  fresh  and  vigorous 
stock,  instead  of  from  old,  effete,  and  sickly  ones. — 
We  hold  that  buds  taken  from  generations  of  trees 
of  the  same  sort  whilst  returning  the  characteristics 
of  the  parent  trees,  also  lose  a  portion  of  that  viger- 
ous  vitality,  which  is  exhibited  by  seedling  trees.  In 
brief,  that  the  early  decay  of  our  peach  trees,  and 
the  diseases  incident  to  them  is  attributable,  in  part 
at  least,  to  our  system  of  breeding  in-and-in. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  SEX. 

The  theory,  says  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, that  temporal  and  accidental  conditions  lead  to 
the  decision  of  the  sex,  has  lately  received  a  remark- 
able elucidation  by  the  botanical  researches  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Meehan.  This  gentleman,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  last  year  read  a  paper  on  the  laws  govern- 
ing sex  in  plants,  in  which  the  theory  was  pro- 
pounded that  only  the  highest  grades  of  vitality 
produce  the  female  sex.  He  exhibited  specimens 
of  the  common  sweet  chestnut,  that  there  were  two 
classes  of  male  blossoms  on  this  tree.  One  class  ap- 
peared in  the  axis  of  the  leaves  on  the  weak  branch- 
es. These  were  the  numerous  white  catkins  we  are 
all  so  familiar  with  on  the  chestnut  tree.  They 
usually  fall  before  the  last  class  opened,  and  proba- 
bly had  little  to  do  with  the  fertilization  of  the 
female  flowers.  The  female  flowers  only  appeared 
from  vigorous  branches.  These  bore  only  two  or 
three  female  flowers,  and  then,  if  any  matter  was  to 
be  spared,  continued  on  a  weak  male  spike.  If  the 
tree  is  weakened  in  any  manner,  this  last  class  of 
male  flowers  is  not  formed,  all  of  this  material  then 
being  required  to  form  the  chestnuts.  When  weak- 
ness is  still  greater,  no  female  flowers  are  at  all 
borne,  but  all  male  ones.  This  is  the  reason  why 
chestnuts  are  scare  in  some  years.  He  exhibited 
leaves  from  a  large  chestnut  tree  which  had  always 
borne  heavily,  but  only  male  flowers  this  year. 
The  leaves  were  of  a  mottled  yellow  and  green  tint, 
showing  that  its  nutrive  powers  were  out  of  order. 

This  we  regard  as  a  most  significant  observation. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  large  jump,  and  one  not  author- 
ized, from  vegetables  to  the  highest  vertebrates. 
But  the  laws  of  sex  are  singularly  alike  throughout 
organic  nature,  and,  as  we  write,  a  number  of  facts 
occur  to  us  in  corroboration  of  the  view  that  imper- 
fect nutrition  leads  to  male,  and  perfect  nutrition  to 
female  offspring.  The  inferior  vitality  of  the  male 
foetus  is  ot  itself  a  singularly  striking  fact  in  evi- 
dence. 

It  would  seem  as  if  Burns  was  right  when  he 
says  that,  nature 

"Tries  her  'prentice  hand  on  man, 
And  then  she  makes  the  lasses.  O.' 
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FAEM  WORK  FOR  FEBRUARY. 


It  is  of  course  impossible  to  calculate  beforehand 
whether  ploughing  can  be  done  in  the  Middle  States 
during  this  month.    In  some  seasons,  there  is  a 
spell  of  open  weather  in  February  analogous  to  the 
Indian  summer  weather  of  the  autumn,  and  during 
which  time  the  ground  is  open  and  ploughing  may 
be  carried  on  with  effect  on  all  but  heavy  clays  — 
At  other  seasons,  however,  and  notably  so  for  a 
few  years  past,  the  winters  have  been  comparative- 
ly mild  and  the  springs  have  opened  cold  and  wet. 
In  such  cases,  of  course,  no  ploughing  can  be  done 
except  on  light  sands,  and  the  field  operations  are 
virtually  suspended  until  the  frost  is  entirely  out  of 
the  ground,  and  the  soil  dries  and  is  in  a  condition 
for  the  plough.    It  is  a  great  mistake  to  plough 
soils  when  they  are  wet,  and  especially  such  as 
contain  a  large  admixture  of  clay.    Neither  should 
manures  be  hauled  out  over  wet  lands.    The  con- 
sequences are  that  in  the  subsequent  cultivation  the 
soil  breaks  up  in  compact  clods,  and  the  processes 
of  tillage  are  seriously  obstructed.    If,  however, 
the  frost  keeps  the  ground  locked  up  during  Febru- 
ary, manures  may  be  hauled  over  the  hard  surface 
with  advantage.    In  such  weather  there  is  no  loss 
from  fermentation  and  evaporation,  and  the  busi 
ness  of  the  spring  is  advanced  to  that  extent. — 
Nevertheless,  there  is  much  other  work  which  may 
be  done  to  advan^;age  in  February,  and  which  by 
by  being  done  will  greatly  facilitate  subsequent 
operations.    The  work  of  the  month  is  as  follows  : 
Mannres  and  Composts. 
All  the  spare  time  on  the  farm  may  now  be  pro- 
fitably employed  in  collecting  rough  materials  for 
compost.    These  compost  heaps  may  either  be  made 
in  the  barn-yard  or  in  the  field  where  they  are  .to  be 
used.    In  the  latter  case,  the  manure  should  first  be 
hauled  out,  and  as  rapidly  as  the  materials  are  col- 
lected the  compost  heaps  should  be  formed.  The 
best  proportions  for  compost  are  one  cart-load  of 
manure  to  three  of  rough  fibre,  put  up  layer  by 
layer,  alternately,  the  first  layer  of  the  compost 
heap  being  a  good  thickness  of  manure,  then  a  lay- 
er of  leaves,  turf,  woods'  mould,  or  muck,  or  all  of 
them  together,  then  another  layer  of  manure,  and 
so  proceed  until  the  heap  is  completed.    Let  it  re- 
main until  fermentation  sets  well  in,  and  then 
break  down  the  whole,  mix  well  and  cart  out. 
Aslics  and  Slojis. 
Wood  ashes  and  the  suds  and  slops  of  the  house- 
bold  are  fertilizers  of  great  value,  and  should  be 
regularly  saved.    A  pit  formed  at  sope  distance 


from  the  house — not  near  to  it,  lest  it  should  gen- 
erate typhoid  fever — will  be  found  of  good  service. 
Cast  the  ashes,  the  leaves  of  vegetables,  decaying  po- 
tatoes, and  all  the  seeds  and  slops  into  the  pit,  and 
let  them  remain  there  until  it  is  time  to  use  them. 
For  garden  purposes,  a  mixed  compost  of  this  kind, 
especially  if  the  chamber  lye  has  been  poured  over 
it,  will  be  found  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  fertility. 
Out  Buildings. 

These  should  be  kept  regularly  in  good  repair, 
and  as  a  means  of  preserving  them,  not  less  than  as 
an  evidence  of  neatness,  they  should  be  color-wash- 
ed. Tue  best  wash  is  a  mixture  of  whitewash  with 
yellow  ochre  or  Venitian  red.  If  a  grey  wash  is 
preferred,  use  with  the  whitewash  a  very  small 
quantity  of  lamp  black. 

Fencing  Stuff. 

Continue  to  get  out  fencing  stuflf  at  every  availa- 
ble opportunity  before  the  sap  rises.  Pile  up  the 
stuff  to  season,  and  then  haul  under  cover,  to  be 
made  into  posts  and  rails  as  occision  may  serve. 

Sowing  Clover  and  Orcliai-d  Grass  Seeds, 

Clover  and  orchard  grass  seed  may  frequently  be 
sown  during  this  month  to  great  advantage.  If  the 
snow  covers  the  ground,  the  seeding  may  be  made 
on  the  surface.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  is 
dry,  and  has  broken  into  a  multitude  of  cracks,  the 
seeding  may  go  on,  a  light  harrow  being  passed 
over  the  field  to  freshen  the  soil  and  cover  the  seed. 
In  growing  grain,  wheat  or  rye,  sow  also  early,  and 
harrow  lightly. 

Plongliing. 

If  the  season  opens  early  turn  out  the  ploughs 
and  go  to  work  at  once;  but,  as  we  have  already 
said,  everything  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  its  condition. 

Tobacco  Beds. 

Attend  early  to  the  preparation  of  seed  beds  for 
tobacco.  The  advantage  of  early  seeding  is,  that 
if  the  first  crop  of  plants  should  be  destroyed,  there 
will  still  be  time  enough  left  to  try  again. 

Gates  antl  Bars. 

We  have  already  suggested  so  earnestly  and  so 
often  the  advantages  of  gates  over  bars,  the  little 
cost  at  which  gates  may  be  made,  and  how  little 
skill  it  takes  to  make  them,  that  we  can  only  repeat 
our  advice,  that  gates  shall  supplant  bars  wherever 
the  latter  are  in  use — no  well  to  do  farmer  should 
tolerate  bars  on  any  fields  that  are  brought  into  fre- 
quent use. 

"Wagons,  Carts  and  Implements. 

Look  over  these  and  see  that  they  are  all  in  per- 
fect repair  and  ready  lor  use  at  any  moment. 
Store  Hogs. 

Feed  store  hogs  regularly  three  times  a  day. — 
Feed  moderately.  Give  the  hogs  good  dry  sleeping 
apartments,  and  keep  the  pens  well  supplieii  "^itb 
litter  to  worl^  up  into  rpannre. 
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Breeding  Sows. 

Keep  these  each  in  a  separate  pen.  Feed  thera 
well,  but  give  no  raore  food  than  is  necpssary  to 
keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition.  Supply  them 
'regularly  with  charcoal,  rotten  wood  and  ashes,  to 
correct  acidity, 

Milcli  Cows. 

Particular  attention  should  now  be  paid  to  milch 
cows,  and,  indeed,  to  all  kinds  of  farm  stock. — 
With  the  approach  of  spring  comes  a  growing  dis- 
taste for  dry  provender,  and  a  yearning  for  some- 
thing green  and  succulent.  Roots  and  slops  and 
mashes  will  now  be  found  peculiarly  beneficial,  and 
of  these  they  ought  to  have  a  mess  at  least  once  a 
day. 

Ill-Calf  Cows  and  Heifers. 

Attend  carefully  to  the^e.  Feed  in-calf  cows 
regularly  three  times  a  day  ;  allow  them  exercise  in 
fine  weather  in  an  open  yard  or  lot.  Let  them  have 
free  access  to  pure  water,  and  see  that  their  food  is 
succulent,  though  it  ought  not  to  be  too  rich. — 
Young  heifers  also  require  a  little  extra  attention  as 
spring  approaches. 


If  an  early  supply  of  vegetables  is  a  considera- 
tion of  importance  to  the  household, — and  who 
doubts  it? — preparations  for  raising  the  necessary 
plants  should  be  made  at  once.  Where  there  are 
hot  beds — and  no  respectable  farmer  should  be  with- 
out at  least  one  hot  bed — the  matter  of  forwarding 
plants  is  easy  enough.  Where  there  are  no  hot 
beds,  and  the  family  is  small,  a  substitute  may  be 
found  in  the  use  of  shallow  oblong  boxes  filled  with 
sifted  mould,  light  and  rich,  and  placed  in  the 
kitchen  window,  but  covered  of  nights  when  there 
is  danger  from  frost.  With  these  simple  appliances, 
plants  may  readily  be  raised,  and  with  careful  at- 
tention will  grow  sturdy  and  strong  by  the  time 
when  it  will  become  proper  to  plant  them  out  ia  the 
garden. 

Sowing  Seeds. — In  hot  beds,  after  thej'  have  been 
made,  and  the  heat  is  well  up,  sow  the  seeds  of  ear- 
ly and  late  cabbages,  and  of  tomatoes,  egg  plants 
and  lettuce.  Where  the  cultivation  is  of  a  higher 
grade,  cauliflower  and  brocoli  seed  may  also  be 
sown,  and  celery  seed  likewise.  If  there  is  a  spare 
frame  it  may  be  devoted  to  radishes,  or  the  latter 
may  be  seeded  indiscriminately  among  the  other 
plants — a  bad  practice,  but  one  in  frequent  use,  and 
justified  on  the  ground  that  radishes  mature  early, 
and  when  drawn  from  the  bed  leave  ample  room 
for  the  plants  still  remaining  there. 

Celery  in  the  Open  Air. — Celery  seed  may  be  sown 


in  a  warm  border  in  the  open  air  as  soon  as  the 
trost  is  out  of  the  ground.  The  plants  will,  how- 
ever need  protection  of  cold  nights. 

Peas. — Peas,  when  planted,  will  stand  a  mode- 
rate frost  without  injury.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
drill  them  in  a  little  deeper  than  usual,  and  thus 
enable  them  to  get  firmer  root  hold  before  making 
their  appearance  above  ground.  As  soon  as  spring 
opens  plant  a  few  rows  for  early  use. 

Spinach. — A  rich  soil  is  absolutely  essential  for 
spinach — as  rapid  growth  adds  greatly  to  its  succu- 
lence and  flavor.  Choose  a  warm  border,  well  pro- 
tected from  the  north  winds,  and  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  manure  it  heavily  with 
rich  and  well  rotted  manure ;  spade  it  in  deeply, 
rake  all  fine  and  sow  the  seed  thinly  in  drills,  an 
inch  deep  and  above  twelve  inches  apart  between 
the  drills.  If  frosty  weather  occurs,  throw  some 
light  brush  and  long  straw  over  the  bed  for  a  tem- 
porary protection  to  the  plants. 

Parsnips,  Carrots  and  Beets. — The  best  soil  for 
thcvse  roots  is  a  light,  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam. — 
Fresh  manure  is  not  good  for  any  of  them,  as  it  is 
apt  to  make  the  carrots  and  parsnips  grow  forked. 
With  beets  it  is  of  less  matter,  and  with  the  latter 
also  a  sprinkling  of  salt  will  be  found  of  decided 
advantage.  The  drills  for  carrots  and  parsnips 
should  te  eighteen  inches  apart ;  for  beets  two  feet 
apart. 

Grape  Vines  — The  vines  should  be  pruned  early 
this  month  if  the  work  was  not  done  in  the  fall. — 
The  earlier  they  are  pruned  in  the  spring  the  better. 
If  pruned  later,  and  especially  after  the  sap  com- 
mences to  rise,  there  is  danger  of  their  bleeding  to 
death.  Under  any  circumstances  vitality  of  the 
vine  is  greatly  weakened  by  late  pruning.  Head 
back  the  vines  that  are  too  long,  reduce  the  spurs 
to  a  single  eye,  making  the  cut  an  inch  above  the 
eye.  In  field  culture,  leave  untouched  every  alter- 
nate cane.  Dig  in  about  the  roots  a  compost  of 
well  rotted  manure,  wood  ashes  and  bone  dust,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  bruise  the  roots. 

Raspberry  Vines. — Trim  these  and  tie  them  up  ; 
manure  the  roots,  and  fork  the  manure — well  rot- 
ted— in  about  the  vines  lightly. 

Gooseberries  and  Currard's. — Prune  and  top-dress 
these,  and  lighten  the  soil  about  the  bushes.  Cut- 
tings may  now  be  set  out.  They  should  be  taken 
from  shoots  of  last  year's  growth.  Each  cutting 
should  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long.  Cut 
out  all  the  eyes  but  three  or  four  that  are  to  form 
the  future  head.  Plant  the  cuttings  in  a  well  pre- 
pared bed  and  in  a  situation  where  the  young  plants 
will  be  shaded  partially  from  the  noonday  sun. — 
Water  freely  until  the  cuttings  strike  root. 

He  who  by  the  plow  would  garner  gold, 
HimseZ/ must  either  drive  or  hold. 
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JS'OTES  AND  COMMENTARIES. 


BY   PATUXENT  PLANTER. 

Dogs  and  Slieep. 

"  Beioare  of  DogsJ'^ — Apostle  Paul  to  the  Pbllip- 
pians,  in  chap,  iii,  verse  2,  says  "  beware  of  dogs, 
beware  of  evil  workers."  In  contrast,  our  Saviour 
says  "feed  my  sheep."  The  Redeemer  using  the 
simile  as  most  appropriate  to  designate  his  pure, 
humble  followers — innocent  and  blameless.  The 
Apostle  using  the  term  dog  as  significant  of  the 
"evil  worker."  While  the  dog  is  often  a  trusty, 
faithful  friend  and  guardian,  he  is  the  most  destruc- 
tive and  vicious,  when  so  inclined,  of  all  animals, 
and  when  rabid  is  the  most  to  be  dreaded,  being 
then  in  a  state  to  impart  the  most  awful  disease  to 
man  and  beast  which  has  ever  been  known  to  bring 
certain  death  in  its  most  excruciating  and  horrible 
form.  The  sheep,  is  of  all  creatures  made  for  the 
use  of  man,  the  most  quiet,  inoffensive  harmless  and 
useful.  It  affords  him  clothing  and  food  ;  injures 
nobody,  and  commits  no  trespass,  if  properly  cared 
for,  while  its  sustenance  requires  less  cost  than 
either  cow,  hog  or  horge.  The  same  land  will  pro- 
duce more  meat  and  wool  than  milk,  beef  and  but- 
ter. Mutton  is  not  only  a  luxury,  but  is  a  cheap 
and  convenient  meat ;  in  ordinary  autumn  and  win- 
ter season  it  will  keep  sweet  for  cooking  four  to  six 
weeks,  and  longer  if  cold  weather,  thus  the  house- 
wife can  be  sure  at  all  times  of  having  a  healthy, 
delicious  dish  ready  in  a  few  minutes  to  set  before 
an  unexpected  and  late  visitor.  In  our  State,  sheep 
live  and  do  well  on  grass  alone,  and  corn -fodder, 
straw  or  hay  in  winter.  They  seldom  receive  a  feed 
of  grain  of  any  kind,  unless  perhaps  during  a  long 
continued  snow. 

Now,  while  this  inexpensive  and  careless  method 
of  keeping  sheep  will  enable  them  to  do  well  and 
prove  profitable,  if  not  inter  ferred  with  by  dogs,  it  is 
not  the  sort  of  keeping  I  recommend.  If  they  could 
be  protected  from  dogs,  I  would  say,  to  derive  the 
highest  profit  from  raising  sheep,  they  should  be 
either  pure  blood  or  high  grades  of  one  of  the  three 
best  breeds — Southdown,  Cotswold  or  Shropshire — 
and  be  always  kept  in  fine  condition  by  being  never 
stinted  in  food  and  water.  Care  and  generous  feed- 
ing is  true  economy  in  breeding  the  better  classes  of 
sheep.  Housing  this  animal  in  our  climate  is  dele- 
terious, as  experience  has  taught  and  teaches  daily. 
To  protect  them  against  storms  and  wet,  they  should 
be  provided  with  a  shelter  open  to  the  south.  Un- 
der this  shed  should  be  often  spread  straw  or  leaves 
to  keep  it  clean  and  dry  for  the  sheep  at  will  to  re- 
sort for  repose  and  comfort,  and  here  ought  to  be 
racks  with  hay  or  fodder,  and  a  trough  where  they 
could  be  fed  once  or  twice  a  day  at  a  regular  hour 


with  roots  or  a  gill  each  of  corn  or  two  of  oats, 
and  salt  as  often  as  necessary  ;  pine  or  cedar  boughs 
or  limbs  furnished  them  sometimes — they  are  very 
fond  of  these  resinous  evergreens,  and  it  seems  to 
have  a  very  favorable  medicinal  effect  upon  them. 
They  ought  to  be  allowed  free  access  at  all  times  to 
pure  water.  "Once  on  a  time"  it  was  thought 
they  required  no  water,  as  it  is  well  known  they 
will,  live  a  long  time  without  water,  but  that,  like 
other  barbarisms,  has  long  been  exploded.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  making  these  provisions  for  a 
beautiful  flock,  if  they  are  to  be  killed,  torn,  man- 
gled or  frightened  half  to  death,  nighily  or  daily, 
by  every  worthless  cur  of  every  worthless  negro  or 
vengeful  white  man  who  chooses  to  sitiate  his  ap- 
petite or  gratify  his  curish  proclivities,  and  protect- 
ed^afterwards  by  his  kin-ship  master  under  color  of 
the  technicalities  of  the  law.  The  only  remedy,  the 
only  safeguard  is,  until  we  can  get  a  dog  tax,  for 
owners  of  flocks  to  support  each  other,  and  use 
their  guns  fearlessly  and  strychnine  freely.  To  ob- 
tain an  effective  dog  law,  let  every  man  who  feels 
an  interest  in  this  important  branch  of  food  produc- 
tion, demand  of  his  next  representative  in  our  Legis- 
lature this  relief  of  the  sheep  raiser  from  the  great 
wrong  he  now  labors  under.  Every  man  who  wears 
woollen  clothing  or  sleeps  under  a  blanket  ;  every 
poor  man  in  town  or  country  who  desires  whole- 
some cheap  meat  for  himself  and  family  ;  every  free 
liver  who  enjoys  a  chop  or  saddle  or  leg  of  mutton  ; 
every  one  who  has  an  eye  for  beauty  and  innocence, 
should  compel  by  united  voice  the  politicians  to  do 
justice  to  our  farmers  in  this  particular,  and  aban- 
don their  former  practice  of  fearing  to  offend  those 
few  voters  who  keep  dogs  they  deem  too  worthless 
to  pay  a  tax  on,  "  Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel." 
Our  politicians  will  tax  the  horse,  the  horse  that 
makes  the  bread,  and  the  cow  that  gives  the  milk, 
for  the  support  of  the  family  of  one  poor,  indus- 
trious man,  but  are  afraid  to  tax  the  sheep-destroy- 
ing dog  of  another  poor  man,  who  is  idle  and  as 
non-producing,  and,  perhaps,  as  mischievous  as  his 
dog.  I  write  feelingly  on  this  subject,  for  the  dogs 
have  forced  me  to  sell  ray  Southdown  flock — my 
beautiful  pets. 

Bees. 

Among  the  delicateand  beautiful  industries  which 
yield  pleasure,  knowledge  and  profit,  suited  pecu- 
liarly to  the  gentleness  of  woman,  is  the  manage- 
ment of  bees.  Every  lady  should  have  an  apiary. 
1  have  known  young  ladies  who  have  spent  hours 
in  looking  at  their  bees  industriously  laboring  with 
a  precision  and  skill  that  no  human  intellector  hand 
could  successfully  imitate;  studying  their  habits 
and  admiring  the  order  and  discipline  prevailing  in 
the  government  of  their  colonies,  remembering  at 
the  same  time  that  these  bee  colonies  are  governed 
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entirely  by  one  female.  Perhaps  it  was  in  this  way 
the  "Woman's  Rights  Party"  was  started,  reason- 
ing from  analogy,  that  if  one  little  queen  could 
govern  such  a  host  of  fellow  beings,  why  should 
not  one  little  woman  govern  not  only  one  man  and 
a  lot  of  little  folks,  but  a  host  of  men  folks.  But 
if  that  is  to  be  the  result  of  bee-keeping,  I  counsel 
my  fair  friends  to  let  bees  alone,  for  they  might  be 
stung  while  indulging  in  their  Uiopian  reveries.  It 
is  a  highly  interesting  employment,  and  of  great 
profit.  At  present  prices  of  honey,  every  hive  well 
attended  should  yield  not  less  than  from  $50  to 
$100  per  annum.  At  this  rate,  little  lady,  what  a 
heap  of  fine  dresses,  ribbons  and  gew-gaws  ten  or 
a  dozen  hives  would  afford  you. 

But  before  one  begins  to  raise  bees,  let  him  or  her 
get  a  good  book  or  books  on  the  subject — Quimby 
and  others — and  study.  Bee-keeping  is  an  art,»'a 
science,  and,  like  everything  else,  to  become  very 
profitaiile,  it  requires  attentive  industry,  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  practical  experience, 
the  latter  only  to  be  gained  by  assiduous  reduction 
of  theory  to  practice.  If  bees  are  highly  profitable 
to  the  apiarians  in  the  North,  and  even  in  Canada, 
where  they  can  only  work  five  or  six  months,  how 
very  much  more  profitable  ought  they  to  be  with 
us,  having  nine  months  for  work.  The  best  bee- 
keepers say  water  should  always  be  at  hand,  for 
they  consume  a  great  deal  of  water.  It  should  be 
kept  in  very  shallow  pans.  Salt  ought  always  be 
where  they  can  get  a  supply.  They  are  as  fond  of 
salt  as  are  pigeons.  One  gentleman  says  his  bees 
consume  as  much  as  a  gill  of  salt  to  the  hive  per 
month.  We  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  about  the 
proper  treatment  of  this  "little  busy  bee,"  emblem 
of  industry,  to  make  its  labors  of  the  highest  profit 
to  us.  And  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
studies  any  one  can  pursue,  I  hope  our  ladies  will 
turn  their  attention  to  it.  I  know  a  person,  with 
few  hives,  who  uses  an  abundance  of  this  delicious 
food — honey — in  his  family,  and  sells  enough  to 
supply  the  house  with  all  the  groceries  needed  for 
the  year.  I  have  seen  many  hives,  but  the  least 
complicated  and  most  satisfactory,  giving  a  full 
view  of  the  bees  working,  with  the  least  inconve- 
nience to  the  bees  and  the  looker  on,  is  James 
Wood's  Hive;  he  has  had  much  experience  with 
bees,  is  an  ingenious  mechanic,  and  makes  the  hives 
for  sale.  His  address  is  CoUington,  Prince  George's 
County,  Maryland. 

Hon.  Horace  Capron. 
In  the  "Congress  of  the  Cotton  States,"  which 
assembled  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  last  October,  the 
Hon.  Horace  Capron,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
delivered  the  most  eloquent,  practical,  frank  and 
downright  honest  address  I  have  almost  ever  read. 


It  was  concise,  clear  and  earnest  in  ths  expression 
of  broad,  comprehensive,  statesman-like  views  of 
the  condition  of  agriculture  in  that  land  of  inex- 
haustible resources,  at  the  same  time  entered  into 
minute  details,  supported  by  facts  and  figures.  He 
'  urged  a  restorative  rather  than  their  present  ex- 
haustive system — to  produce  more  and  buy  less  ;  to 
manufacture  their  own  cotton — showing  to  them  the 
wonderful  natural  advantages  they  had  in  their 
gigantic  water-power,  and  the  millions  that  would 
be  gained  by  them  in  exporting  the  manufactured 
over  the  raw  material ;  and,  lastly,  he  urged  them 
to  "give  profitable  labor  to  all  their  people,"  con- 
tending that  the  true  practical  question  of  the  day 
j  was  not  "where  to  get  more  labor  from,"  but  how 
to  utilize  that  they  already  had.  Now  it  strikes  me 
there  is  much  in  this  sentiment.  It  is  a  matter 
which  may  well  be  pondered  over  by  our  State  and 
County  Immigration  Societies.  I  should  like  to 
dwell  upon  this  point,  but  must  defer  it  to  a  more 
"convenient  season."  He  urged  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  mixed  crops,  or  a  diversity  rather  than  a 
specialty  in  production,  with  much  power,  and  has 
also  exposed  their  present  helpless  dependence  on 
strangers  for  the  commonest  manufactured  article, 
even  down  to  their  hoe-helves,  and  showed  the  im- 
portance of  their  raising  their  own  meats  and  bread- 
stuffs,  and  how  easily  they  could  become  indepen- 
dent of  their  neighbors  by  producing  themselves 
more  and  buying  less  of  those  articles  they  can 
produce  with  so  little  cost,  I  have  no  doubt  this 
address  will  have  great  effect  in  directing  the  awak 
ening  energies  of  the  Southern  people  in  the  right 
channels  for  the  augmentation  of  their  power  and 
the  increase  of  their  posterity. 


Peas  for  Pigs  — Few  things  would  pay  a  grain 
growing  farmer  better  than  to  raise  peas  for  pigs. 
No  matter  how  "buggy"  the  peas  may  be,  the  bugs 
or  beetles  remain  in  the  peas  until  about  the  1st  of 
November ;  and  when  the  peas  are  fed  out  before 
this  time,  the  pigs  will  eat  peas  and  bugs  together, 
and  there  will  be  little  loss.-'  Nothing  makes  firmer 
or  better  pork  and  lard  than  peas,  and  the  manure 
from  pea-fed  pigs  is  exceedingly  rich.  A  heavy 
crop  of  peas,  too,  is  a  valuable  crop  and  a  fitting 
one  to  precede  winter  wheat. 


To  Improve  Pastures. — For  the  improvement  of 
pastures  the  Ohio  Farmer  recommends  that  they  be  - 
divided,  one-half  stocked  with  sheep,  and  the  other 
half  with  cows,  and  alternate  changes  made  every 
spring  ;  or  by  an  entire  change  from  cows  to  sheep 
and  from  sheep  to  cows  every  few  years,  always  re- 
taining a  cow  or  two  for  family  use.  The  two  how- 
ever, never  to  run  together. 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

WEITING  PAEMERS. 

BY  D.  LAWRENCE. 

Among  the  remarkable  events  which  have  occur- 
ed  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  connection  with  the 
progress  and  improvement  exhibited  on  every  hand 
the  development  of  the  intellectual  aspects  of  agri- 
culture occupies  a  prominent  position.  Looking 
backward  at  the  ages  that  have  passed  avvay,  we 
find  that  art  and  science,  war  and  theology,  law 
and  literature,  have  had  their  able  champions  to 
make  loud-voiced  claims  upon  the  homage  of  pos- 
terity. But  how  many  tillers  of  the  soil  have  as- 
serted their  right  to  fame.  Previous  to  the  period 
above  referred  to,  we  perceive  the  husbandman  the 
most  important  member  of  the  social  compact — the 
humble  tenant  of  its  lowest  position,  a  contributor 
to  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  his  lellows,  they 
made  him  in  return  their  abject  thrall.  Having  no 
part  in  the  formation  of  laws,  he  was  governed  by 
such  as  were  imposed  upon  him^  prevented  from 
owning  the  land  he  tilled,  his  lire  was  one  long 
straggle  to  secure  predial  tithes  for  an  exacting 
hand.  But  how  has  it  been  since  this  period  began, 
and  how  is  it  now.  An  examination  of  the  rolls  of 
legislative,  conventional  and  popular  assemblies  ex- 
hibits a  large  proportion  of  those  whose  vocations  are 
recorded  as  "farmers."  Indeed,  so  rapid  have  been 
the  strides  of  the  intellectual  element  in  agriculture 
that  it  is  safe  to  declare  that  men  in  this  fair  land 
of  ours  are  guiding  the  plow,  who  are  qualified  to 
direct  the  destines  of  a  State  or  Nation,  and  this 
brings  us  to  enquire  the  cause  of  the  vast  difference 
between  those  times  and  ours.  It  is  not  civilization 
per  se  ;  the  change  came  with  the  advance  of  civili- 
zation but  there  was  civilization  in  those  times. — 
Art,  oratory,  science,  literature,  spoke  then  with  the 
voice  of  those  who  speak  as  masters  yet,  although 
centuries  that  were  young  then,  have  grown  old 
and  departed.  This  intellectual  element  must  look 
to  the  establishment  qf  agricultural  periodicals  as 
the  prominent  cause  of  its  remarkable  development, 
and  the  choicest  fruits  at  the  great  feast  of  ingather- 
ing, should  be  laid  upon  the  altar  of  the  agricultural 
press.  Intelligent  farmers  generally  acknowledge 
their  indebtedness  to  this  great  agent  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  object  of  this  article  is  to  stimulate  that 
large  and  rapidly  increasing  class  to  give  substantial 
proofs  of  its  gratitude  by  communicating  to  the  ag- 
ricultural press  the  results  of  its  practices.  The 
office  of  agricultural  literature  is  two  fold  ;  first,  and 
chiefly,  it  acts  as  a  recorder  of  the  results  of  actual 
practice,  and  secondly,  as  an  exponent  of  the 
theories  aflecting  them.  The  editor  in  commu- 
nication with  the  great  head  of  agricultural  science, 
has  at  his  command  every  new  idea  which  the 


science  evolves,  and  unless  he  receives  a  report  of 
the  results  of  the  application  of  these  ideas,  so  far 
as  practical,  (I  mean  money-making)  agriculture  is 
concerned,  they  are  worthless,  and  where  an  indi- 
vidual experience  qualifies  him  to  impart  informa- 
tion, in  view  of  the  vast  amount  of  instruction  he 
has  received  from  others,  it  becomes  h-s  duty  to  do 
so.  Again,  no  farmer  can  ccmmunicate  his  views  to 
the  press  without  becoming  a  better  farmer.  More 
care  will  be  taken  in  the  processes  of  his  sjstem  that 
they  may  exhibit  greater  returns  and  that  the  ac- 
count thereof  may  be  true  and  accurate.  More  ex- 
periment will  be  made,  to  open  new  paths  for  the 
operations  of  a  successful  husbandry,  and  the  prac- 
tice will  have  a  tendency,  by  developing  the  intellec- 
tual, to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  physical  man  ; 
it  will  dignify  the  principks,  processes  and  labors 
of  that  vocation  upon  whose  excellence  and  strength, 
as  a  corner  stone,  depend  the  efiiciency  of  all  other 
pursuits  which,  with  that,  form  the  fair  proportions 
of  the  social  edifice.  At  once  the  setting  and  the 
support,  it  will  become  the  ornament  of  the  other 
employments,  which,  with  that,  produce  the  beauty 
and  brightness  of  the  social  diadem.  By  a  union  of 
the  intellectual  with  the  physical  features  of  agri- 
culture the  result  is,  individually,  a  well  developed 
man,  and  collectively  an  improved  society,  exhibit- 
ing in  the  rural  districts,  where  there  is  the  greatest 
deficiency  and  the  strongest  need,  the  force  which 
purify  and  refine  mankind. 

To  sum  up  the  argument,  I  have  endeavored  to 
demonstrate  that  farmers  should  subscribe,  support 
and  write  for  the  press  devoted  to  their  interests  ; 
first,  Ircm  gratitude  ;  second,  from  the  necessity 
which  exists  of  receiving  that  kind  of  information, 
third,  from  duty,  and  lastly,  from  a  sense  of  the  per- 
sonal advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom.  Need  I 
say  more  to  any  person  anxious  to  contribute  his 
share. towards  the  success  of  the  grand  army  of  ag- 
ricultural regeneration,  which  is  laboring  so  nobly 
over  all  the  land  for  the  exaltation  of  the  farmers 
pursuit.  The  farmer  will  argue  that  his  education 
and  habits  disqualify  him  from  doing  justice  to  his 
experience  in  a  written  article  ;  grammatical  exact- 
ness, a  euphonious  style,  is  not  what  is  asked,  sim- 
ply, facts,  the  editors  will  make  any  alterations 
necessary  to  give  them  an  attractive  appearance, 
and  with  this  co-operation  of  each  with  the  other, 
with  the  large  addition  to  the  active  force  indicated 
in  the  December  number  of  the  Maryland  Farmer^ 
we  may  hope  that  great  progress  will  be  made  to- 
wards enabling  our  Maryland  to  occupy  the  proud 
position  she  is  qualified  to  fill — that  ot  the  central 
garden  of  the  national  domain. 

A  good  farmer  will  never  be  satisfied  with  his 
farming  until  he  is  confident  his  land  grows  better 
every  year. 


TBE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 
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Bones  and  their  Reduction  and  Application. 

A  correspondent  in  Essex  county,  Va.,  addresses 
us  the  following  letter,  seeking  certain  infoimation: 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer: 

In  looking  over  my  Farmers,  I  find  Mr,  Francis 
H.  Grooms  was  the  succesful  competitor  tor  the  best 
improved  farm  in  Maryland ;  you  state  he  used 
ground  bone  exclusively,  I  write  to  know  through 
your  journal— if  you  know — how  he  applied  the 
bone?  Did  he  put  them  on  the  land  direct  from 
the  mill,  or  did  he  carry  them  through  any  process 
to  prepare  them  for  the  land  ?  If  so,  w  hatis  thats 
process  ?  as  I  suppose  it  is  no  secret,  as  he  is  a  far- 
mer and  not  a  dealer  in  fertilizers. 

Last  winter  1  bought  one  ton  2000  lbs.  Ground 
Bone,  I  mixed  it  with  two  measures  of  unleached  oak 
ashes,  to  one  of  Ground  Bone  ;  after  it  was  mixed  I 
threw  on  water,  and  made  the  mass  up  like  plaster- 
er's mortar — threw  it  all  in  a  heap  till  it  got  quite 
warm,  then  dry  it  down  and  put  tour  to  one  or 
rich  woods'  mold  and  earth  and  thrown  in  heaps 
again,  till  my  corn  was  ready  to  take  the  dirt ;  then 
I  spread  it  on  with  very  good  effect.  I  propose  to 
use  the  same  this  year,  wiiti  the  addition  of  half  ton 
of  refuse  salt  to  the  bulk,  as  I  mixed  it  the  last 
lime,  which  I  think  will  be  advantageous  in  a  dry 
season.  Would  you  suggest  plaster,  also,  and  what 
quantity?  I  applied  last  year  about  40  bushels  per 
acre,  but  think  sixty  would  be  better,  or  even  one 
hundred  still  better. 

We  should  take  it  as  a  favor  if  Mr.  G.  would  an- 
swer our  correspondent  in  detail.  He  can  do  so 
with  so  much  more  accuracy  then  ourselves,  and 
his  personal  experience  in  the  use  of  bones  are  of  so 
much  practical  value  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  farm- 
ing pursuits  that  we  should  feel  under  an  obligation 
to  him  if  he  would  oblige  us  with  a  communication 
on  the  subject. 

Our  Virginia  correspondent  is  nevertheless  doing 
really  good  work  in  the  way  of  improving  his  land, 
without  extraneous  assistance.  He  has  undoubted- 
ly chosen  the  proper  means  of  improving  his  farm, 
although  we  think  he  might  have  rendered  the  bones 
more  quickly  soluble,  by  first  submitting  them,  after 
crushing  them  as  fine  as  possible,  to  fermentation, 
in  a  manure  heap.  After  the  fermentation  ceases, 
withdraw  the  bones,  which  will  then  be  quite  soft, 
and  mix  them  with  the  ashes.  A  simpler  but  rather 
more  expensive  mode  is  to  reduce  the  bones  by  put- 
ting them  in  a  hogshead  and  pouring  over  them 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  three  times  its  bulk  of 
water — at  the  rate  of  sixty  pounds  of  undiluted  acid, 
to  every  four  bushels  of  bones.  The  heat  produced 
by  the  acid  speedily  softens  the  bones,  and  reduces 
taem  to  a  pasty  mass,  which  can  then  be  mixed  with 
the  ashes,  mould,  &c.,  in  the  proportions  described 
by  our  correspondent.  The  salt  is  a  decidedly 
valuable  addition  to  the  mixture,  and  if  the  bones 
he  speaks  of  are  fresh  green  bones,  we  should  certain- 
ly advise  the  addition  of  plaster,  as  such  bones  con- 


tain ammonia.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  think  that 
a  correspondent  who  has  already  gone  to  work  so 
intelligently  can  err  much  in  his  processes.  He  has 
in  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  the  bone,  and  in  the  pot- 
ash of  his  wood  ashes,  and  in  the  ammonia  generated 
by  green  bones  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  elements  which 
most  soils  require,  and  a  little  additional  ammonia 
would  give  him  what  the  sellers  of  phosphatic  ma- 
nures style  an  "ammoniated  phosphate  of  lime" — 
This,  with  the  salt  and  plaster  added,  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  powerful  fertilizer,  and  if  properly  reduced 
and  the  relative  per  centage  of  each  ingredient  made 
equal  to  the  quantities  purporting  to  be  found  in 
our  best  commercial  fertilizers,  could  not  be  bought 
in  this  market  for  much  less  than  sixty  dollars  a 
ton. 


A  SUPERIOR  FERTILIZER. 

Every  farmer  should  contrive  in  every  possible 
way  to  increase  the  amount  of  his  fertilizing  mate- 
rial from  year  to  year.  The  following  we  believe, 
in  some  respects,  the  most  valuable  recipe  in  exis- 
tence for  an  artificial  fertilizer  for  all  the  cereal 
grains  and  root  crops.  With  one  barrel  of  pure, 
finely  ground  bone,  mix  a  barrel  of  good  wood 
ashes;  during  the  mixing  add,  gradually,  about 
three  pailfuls  of  water.  The  heap  may  be  made  up 
on  the  floor  of  an  out-building,  or  upon  the  barn 
floor  ;  and,  by  the  use  of  a  uoe,  the  bone  and  ashes 
must  be  thoroughly  blended  together.  The  water 
added  is  just  sufficient  to  liberate  the  crustic  alka- 
lies, potash  and  soda,  and  these  react  upon  the  gela- 
tine of  the  bone,  dissolving  the  little  atoms,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  soap,  and  fitting  it  for  plant  food.  In 
I  this  way  the  most  valuable  constituents  of  bone  can 
be  immediately  made  available,  and  the  addition  of 
potash  and  soda  aids  in  the  formation  of  a  fertilizer 
of  inestimable  value.  The  Water  added  is  not  suffi 
cient  to  make  a  pasty  mass,  difficult  to  dry,  but  is 
enough  to  liberate  the  strong  alkalies  from  the  ashes. 
This  preparation  is  so  clearly  convenient  and  use- 
ful, every  farmer  should  prepare  as  much  as  possi- 
ble for  his  crops  during  the  coming  season.  A  lit- 
tle placed  in  a  hill  of  corn  will  work  wonders.  It 
is  excellent  for  garden  vegetables,  and  for  all  kinds 
of  roots.  It  must  be  used  in  small  quantities,  or  in 
about  the  same  way  as  the  so  called  super-phos- 
phates. A  barrel  of  this  mixture  is  worth  two  of 
any  of  the  commercial  fertilizers,  and  the  cost  will 
be  about  half  as  much.  If  the  bone-meal  and  ashes 
are  very  dry,  four  pailfuls  of  water  may  be  required  ; 
but  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  have  it  inconve- 
niently moist.  It  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  week 
after  it  is  made.  Pure,  raw,  finely  ground  bone 
and  the  best  of  ashes  should  be  employed. — Beilz  s 
Farm  Journal. 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Making,  Repairing  and  Oiling  Harness— Painting 
and  Repairing  Farming  Implements. 

A  well  timed  and  a  very  sensible  article  appeared 
in  one  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  Maryland  Farmer, 
some  months^since,  recorameiding  farmers  to  make 
and  repair  their  harness — a  duty  that  coald  be  ac- 
complished during  long  winter  nights,  and  stormy 
weather.    The  author's  plan  is  to  use  rivets,  instead  [ 
of  wax-ends.    A  punch,  rivetins^  hammer,  and  three  | 
different  size  rivets,  would  be  all  required.    A  far-  \ 
mer  would  thus  (the  writer  says)  save  50  per  cent,  j 
and  produce  about  as  perfect  work,  as  if  purchased  1 
of  a  sadlery  at  the  usual  rates  of  charge.  ! 

Oiling  and  "Shining  np"  Harness  | 
ought  to  have  attention  during  the  winter  months,  | 
preparatory  to  being  used  the  following  season. — 
With  all  deference  to  the  authors  of  the  two  recipes 
in  the  last  December  number  of  the  Blxryland  Far- 
mer, headed  "Preserve  the  Harness"  and  '"Varnish 
for  Harness,"  permit  me  to  say  that  the  first  recipe 
will  do  tolerably  well,  the  second,  in  my  estimation, 
is  ridiculous.  Author,  number  two,  says:  "half 
pound  Indian  rubber,  one  gallon  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, and  an  equal  quantity  of  linseed  oil."  Spirits 
of  turpentine  is  a  powerful  dryer  and  astringent; 
if  applied  to  leather  the  leather  will  be  rendered,  in 
my  opinion,  as  hard  and  as  dry  as  a  shingle.  As  I 
have  considered  those  two  recipes,  in  part,  it  is  right 
to  suppose  1  will  be  called  upon  for  a  better.  I  have 
applied  the  following  mixture  to  my  harness  and 
boots,  since  I  arived  at  man's  estate.  In  the  first 
place,  soak  the  harness  over  night — then  scrub  off 
with  a  stiff  hair-brush,  warm  water  and  soap.  Apply 
warm,  the  following  mixture  :  6  oz.  bees  wax,  4  oz. 
rosin,  4  oz.  spirits  of  turpentine,  I  lb.  tallow,  ^  lb. 
mutton  suet,  2  oz.  burgundy  pilch,  and  4  oz.  lin- 
seed oil.  The  mixture  will  be  improved  by  adding 
4  oz.  Indian  rubber,  and  probably  the  glutinous  sub- 
stance issuing  from  boiled  calves  or  pigs  feet ;  when 
the  wax,  tallow,  &c.,  are  dissolved,  add  the  turpen- 
tine and  oil— what  remains  bottle  up  for  applying 
to  boots  and  shoes.  If  a  polish  is  desired,  make  a 
thin  paste  of  pulverized  charcoal  and  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. When  the  oiling  preparation  becomes  dry, 
apply  it,  and  follow  with  shoe  blacking  as  usual. 
Repairing  and  Painting  Farming  Implements, 
Wlieel  Carriages,  etc. 

Is  equally  important.  It  has  been  the  practice  of 
implement^  makers  for  twenty  years  passed  to  var- 
nish their  wares — a  fashion  introduced  fiom  Massa- 
chussetts.  Varnish  applied  to  wood  is  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  but  substituted  for  paint  it  is  at  a  serious 
loss  to  the  farmer,  whose  voice  ought  to  be  raised, 
decidedly  against  the  practice.  Varnish  applied  to 
a  plow  for^example,  exposed  to  alternate  wet  and  hot 


sun,  will  disappear  before  half  the  cultivating  sea- 
son expires.  All  implements  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments, ought  to  have  two  coats  of  paint.  Better  to 
pay  a  trifle  extra  than  have  it  otherwise. 

A  good  and  durable  paint  is  made  thus  :  ^  gallon 
white  lead,  1  pint  lampblack,  with  sufficient  linseed 
oil  to  form  a  mixture,  to  the  consistency  of  cream. 
By  adding  more  or  less  lampblack,  you  will  have  a 
paint  light,  or  dark  lead  color,  as  preferred;  add  a 
gill  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  a  dessert  spoon  full 
of  litharge,  to  act  as  dryers  I  have  said  nothing 
concerning  the  importance  of  repairing  and  paint- 
ing farm  implements,  tools,  etc.  The  necessity  of 
which  will  be  apparent  to  every  observing  and  in- 
dustrious farmer.  Plowman. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

OIT  THE  FARM. 

On  the  farm  let  such  work  as  grubbing,  compost- 
ing manures,  and  getting  out  fence  rails  and  mend- 
ing fences  be  carried  on  as  occasion  or  weather  will 
admit.  Be  sure  to  make  the  fences  plenty  high  and 
strong  to  turn  all  stock,  and  keep  the  fence  row  clear 
of  briars  and  bushes.  It  will  make  the  fence  last  a 
good  deal  longer.  In  getting  out  the  fence  rails 
don't  waste  the  timber.  You  may  think  that  you 
have  a  plenty  to  last  your  lifetime,  but  this  is  selfish 
and  ungenerous.  Your  children  will  need  it,  and 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  grow  a  tree.  The  tree-tops 
and  all  logs  that  you  can't  split  into  rails  should  be 
cut  up  into  firewood,  and  "hacked"  up  to  season 
ready  for  summer.  If  you  want  to  keep  the  cook 
in  a  bad  humor,  and  get  poor  bread  into  the  bar- 
gain, give  her  green  wood  to  cook  with.  Green 
wood  to  cook  with  on  a  rainy  day  is  enough  to  sour 
the  temper  of  a  saint.  Hdul  out  marl,  and  forest 
litter  and  mould,  as  the  stateof  the  fields  will  allow. 
The  mould  from  hard  wood  forests  the  best.  Lay 
off  your  years  work,  and  keep  a  correct  debit  and 
credit  account  with  your  farm.  Practice  rotation 
and  manuring,  and  try  to  improve  the  fertility  and 
money  value  of  your  rural  homes.  Don't  be  satis- 
fied with  making  a  living  merely,  but  try  to  advance 
a  little,  and  lay  up  something  for  a  rainy  day. — 
Remember  you  are  growing  older,  and  jou  will  not 
be  able  to  work  hard  by  and  by.  Be  diiligent  and 
saving  now,  and  thus  provide  for  the  evening  of 
life.  B.  W.  JoNE3. 

Care  for  Stock. — No  farmer  was  ever  made  poor 
by  providing  comfortable  quarters  for  his  stock, 
even  though  he  ran  in  debt  to  do  it ;  but  thousands 
has  become  poor  by  not  attending  to  this  important 
matter.  An  animal  well  housed  in  winter  will 
thrive  on  much  less  food  than  one  exposed  to  storm 
and  driving  winds. 
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COTTON  SEED  MANUEE-WHAT  IT  IS  AND 
HOW  USED. 

A  correspondent  at  Greensborough,  Xorih  Caro- 
lina, propounds  to  us  the  following  query  : 

"  Will  you  please  inform  me  through  the  col- 
umns of  your  valuable  magazine  the  best  time  for 
applying  cotton  seed  to  corn?" 

R  js  r  IjY', 

There  are  some  questions  that  answer  themselves, 
and  this,  with  all  due  respect  to  our  correspondent, 
appears  to  be  one  of  them.  We  are  not  practically 
conversant  with  the  use  of  cotton  seed  as  manure, 
although  we  know,  from  superabundant  testimony 
to  that  eflfect,  that  it  makes,  when  properly  used, 
an  excellent  fertilizer.  Cotton  seed  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  bone  earth — phosphate  of  lime,  potash  and 
soda.    An  analysis  of  36|  grains  of  cotton  seed  ash 


gave  the  following  results  : 

SiUca   0.1000 

Carbonic  Acid   0  3504 

Chlorine   0.3940 

Sulphuric  Acid   0.0980 

Phosphoric  Acid  11  3618 

Lime   1.0784 

Magnesia   6.0833 

Potash  13.3566 

Soda   3.1070 

36.6000 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  36|  grains  of  the 
ash  of  cotton,  or  1,000  grains  of  the  pure  seed  be- 
fore being  reduced  to  an  ash,  gave  33  grains  of 
phosphoric  acid,  potash,  magnesia  and  soda.  The 
seed  is  also  rich  in  nitrogen.  We  have  therefore, 
to  say,  in  respect  to  the  time  of  application  that  in 
our  opinion  it  should  be  applied  like  every  other 
manure  rich  in  the  elements  of  fertility.  If  the  cot- 
ton seed  manure  is  abundant,  we  should  use  it  lib- 
erally broadcast  and  ploughed  immediately  under. 
If  the  supply  is  comparatively  small,  we  should  ap- 
ply it  to  the  corn  in  the  hill,  first  dropping  the  cot- 
ton seed  manure,  and  then  covering  it  lightly  by 
drawing  a  little  earth  over  it  with  the  foot,  and  on 
this  earth  deposit  the  seed  corn  and  cover  up.  But 
in  no  case  should  cotton  seed  be  used  until  its  vi- 
tality has  been  destroyed  by  fermentation. — \_Eds. 
Farmer. 


Crushed  Cotton  Seed  as  a  Fertilizer. 

A  correspondent  from  Newman,  Ga.,  writing  to 
the  Southern  Cultivator  gives  his  experience  in  the 
use  of  crushed  cotton  seed,  as  a  fertilizer  for  cotton 
and  corn  : 

"I  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  numerous 
subscribers  to  the  vast  benefits  derived  from  crush- 
ed cotton  seed  as  a  fertilizer.  My  plan  for  crushing 
-vas  to  pass  the  seed  through  my  syrup  mill.  I 
prepared  ten  bushels  in  this  way  as  an  experiment ; 


after  which,  having  packed  them  away  in  one  bush- 
el of  lime,  (sprinkled  lightly  through  them,)  selec- 
ted four  acres  of  land.  On  one  of  these,  I  used  five 
bushels  of  crushed  seed  under  cotton,  drilled  in  be- 
fore bedding.  I  also  prepared  another  acre  with 
uncrushed  seed,  drilled  likewise.  I  gathered  from 
the  acre  manured  with  crushed  seed  1400  lbs.  seed 
cotton — on  that  manured  with  uncrushed  seed, 
1000.  I  also  prepared  two  acres  of  similar  lands 
for  corn — on  one  of  these!  placed  crushed  seed  near 
the  corn  at  time  of  planting  ;  the  other  uncrushed 
seed.  I  realized  30  bushels  from  the  crushed,  and  19 
from  the  uncrushed,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied  that 
the  planter  would  be  amply  paid  for  his  trouble  in 
crushing  the  seed." 

An  other  correspendent  at  Warrenton,  Georgia, 
writes  the  same  paper  as  follows  :  '  Cotton  seed  is 
undoubtedly  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  all  crops 
grown  in  the  South,  but  is  best  suited  to  corn  and 
wheat.  At  least  one  half  of  this  vast  quantity  of 
fertilizing  matter  is  actually  destroyed  by  the  sys- 
tem almost  universally  adopted  in  preparing  and 
applying  it.  The  application  is  usually  made  in 
two  ways — on  top  of  the  ground,  and  the  seed  al- 
lowed to  come  up  through  the  cotton  seed,  and 
the  other  in  the  ground  with  the  seed  they  are  in- 
tended to  manure;  but  their  preparation  is  substan- 
tially the  same — thrown  out  as  ginned,  in  pens  or 
large  piles,  to  rot  from  3  to  6  months,  and  thus  lose 
half  of  their  fertilizing  properties. 

I  don't  believe  there  will  be  any  question  among 
planters,  that  from  ^  to  J  pound  of  cotton  seed  to^a 
hill  of  corn  will  double  its  yield  on  two-thirds  of 
the  land  in  this  country  applied  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Then  just  think  of  the  vast  number  of  bush- 
els of  corn  lost  to  the  Souther  planter,  if  all  the  fer- 
tilizing properties  of  cotton  seed  could  be  retained 
and  applied  to  corn  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
crops. 

Can  this  not  be  done  in  a  very  simple  way,  by 
placing  two  iron  or  hard  wood  rollers  immediately 
under  the  breast  of  the  gin,  so  as  to  let  the  seed  fall 
between  the  rollers,  which  should  be  turned  by  a 
band  attached  to  gin,  and  then  pack  them  away  in 
a  house,  or  room  attached  to  gin  bouse,  till  wanted 
for  manure?       *       *       *  * 

Just  as  sure  as  I  live  to  make  this  crop,  I  shall 
crush  all  my  manuring  seed." 

Plant  Early  Varieties  op  Corn. — In  view  of  the 
almost  certain  scarcity  of  corn  next  season,  says  the 
Memphis  Practical  Planter^  we  advise  our  friends  to 
devote  a  few  acres  of  land  to  some  good  early  varie- 
ty of  corn,  sufiicient  to  make  bread  until  the  regu- 
lar crop  comes  in.  We  advise  the  planting  of 
Adams'  Early.  It  will  be  hard  enough  to  grind  a 
month  or  six  weeks  sooner  than  the  main  crop. 
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AGRICULTUEAL  CHEMISTEY.— 71. 

BY  J    S.  H.  BA.RTLETT.  M.  D. 

OF   THE  PROPERTIES   OF   THE   DIFFERENT  EARTHS  AND 
THEIR  RELATION  TO  VEGETATION. 

The  several  earths  contained  in  the  soils  before 
treated  of  do  not  possess  the  same  properties,  and 
are  differently  affected  bj  the  great  agents  of  vege- 
tation, air,  heat  and  water,  and,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  the  excellence  of  a  soil  depends  upon  its  con- 
taining the  right  proportion  of  each  kind  of  earth, 
of  which  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  particular  pro- 
perties. Siliceous  earth,  silica,  or  sand,  exists  in 
all  the  prinaitive  rocks.  In  order  chemically  to  ob- 
tain silica  in  its  greatest  degree  of  purity,  it  has 
been  recommended  to  fuse  it  with  six  parts  of  pot- 
ash, it  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  separa- 
ted from  the  alkali  by  muriatic  acid,  the  solution  to 
be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residuum  being 
washed  in  water  affords  pure  silica.  This  body  is 
an  acid,  at  an  ordinary  temperature  it  is  inactive, 
but  at  a  white  heat  this  acid  is  exceedingly  active, 
combining  with  bases  and  displacing  most  other 
acids  Silicates,  that  is,  salts  containing  silicic 
acid  with  two  or  three  times  their  weight  ot  potash, 
or  soda,  are  soluble  silicates,  and  have  been  recom- 
mended as  manure  for  the  cereals,  which  always 
contain  a  large  amount  of  silica  acid  in  their 
stems  and  husks.  The  stores  of  potash,  soda  and 
lime,  which  supply  plants  with  saline  matters,  are 
often  in  the  foim  of  silicates  ;  these  are  slowly  de- 
composed under  the  influence  of  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  air,  or  from  decaying  vegetable  matter  which 
render  them  soluble.  The  glassy  coating  of  the  out- 
side of  the  straw  of  the  different  grains  and  grasses, 
as  also  of  the  stalks  of  Indian  corn,  is  formed  of 
this  acid  combined  with  potash  or  soda,  as  the  soil 
may  affjrd.  This  substance  serves  the  same  pur- 
pose for  plants  that  bone  does  for  animals,  viz.,  1o 
enable  them  to  support  their  own  weight,  and  to 
maintain  the  upright  position,  and  when  it  is  not 
afforded  by  the  soil  in  sufficient  quantities  in  a  solu- 
ble state  to  meet  the  wants  of  rapid  vegetation,  the 
plant  falls  to  the  ground,  as  it  is  technically  term- 
ed "lodges,"  thereby  impairing  the  value  of  the 
crop,  as  well  as  increasing  the  labors  of  the  husband- 
man in  securing  it.  i)n  some  of  the  shores  on  our 
coast,  where  the  b.nd  is  sometimes  almost  a  blow 
ing  sand,  the  oily  and  very  bony  fish  "menhaden" 
is  used  as  a  manure,  and  it  is  found  to  be  the  only 
one  by  which  a  crop  can  be  raised  on  a  soil  where 
silica  so  greatly  predominates.  The  farmer  knows 
this,  but  generally  is  unable  to  account  for  so  pal- 
pable a  fact. 

It  may  not  be  uninterestiug  to  observe  how  agri- 
cultural chemistry  can  aid  him  in  the  way  of  ex- 
plaining it. 


In  the  case  in  question,  the  soil  is  mere  sand,  des- 
titute of  animal  or  vegetable  matter  necessary  to  af- 
ford by  their  decomposition  ammonia  or  carbon,  the 
principle  and  element  of  growth,  and  entirely  de- 
void of  soluble  silicates,  as  well  as  the  phosphates, 
found  more  or  less  in  all  soils  capable  of  producing 
grain. 

Immediately  after  the  fish  is  buried  under  the 
soil,  decomposition  takes  place,  carbonic  acid  and 
water  are  given  off  supplying  two  of  the  elements 
of  growth  ;  nitrogen  also,  a  production  of  animal 
[  decomposition,  is  evolved,  which,  combining  with 
I  the  hydrogen  and  moisture  absorbed  from  the  at- 
j  mosphere  and  existing  in  the  soil,  produces  am- 
j  monia,  the  principle  of  growth  and  the  great  stimu- 
lant of  vegetation.  The  oil  is  extracted  by  the  heat 
and  permeates  the  soil  in  every  direction,  absoibs 
oxygen,  and  gives  tff  carbonic  acid  rapidly,  which 
affords  carbon  for  the  growth,  as  well  as  renders 
soluble  the  silica  for  stamina  or  support.  The 
bones  which  are  firie,  as  well  as  numerous,  begin  to 
decay,  and  readily  afford  the  phosphate  necessary 
tor  the  formation  of  grain  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  we  find  the  full  and  perfect  plant.  The  ob- 
jections to  a  soil  in  which  sand  predominates,  are 
the  small  amount  of  water  which  it  absorbs,  and 
the  facility  with  which  it  permits  it  to  escape  both 
by  percolation  and  evaporation. 

ALUMINA 

is  the  next  earth  that  comes  under  consideration,  it 
is  contained  in  all  the  compound  primitive  rocks,  and 
is  the  pure  base  of  clay  ;  it  posesses  great  affinity 
for  water  which  it  absorbs  with  much  avidity,  not 
being  saturated  with  less  than  2  5  of  its  own  weight, 
and  retains  it  very  forcibly,  especially  when  that 
which  softened  its  surface  is  evaporated,  yielding  it 
entirely,  only  at  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to 
produce  fusion.  According  to  Berzelius,  alumina 
consists  of  46  70  of  oxygen  and  53  30  of  aluminum 
its  metallic  base. 

Alumina  saturated  with  water  forms  a  soft  paste, 
smooth  to  the  touch,  easily  molded,  and  receiving 
without  difficulty  any  form  which  one  may  wish  to 
give  it.  The  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  forms  the 
bulk  of  clay,  which  is  hardened  by  fire,  and  under- 
gofs  by  the  action  of  it  a  change  which  destroys  its 
solubility  in  water  ;  on  this  fact  depends  one  of  the 
most  useful  manufactures  known,  that  of  bricks. 

Among  the  objections  to  a  soil  in  which  clay  ex- 
ists in  excess,  is  that  it  is  very  plastic,  adhesive, 
difficult  to  woik,  and  letains  water  near  the  sur- 
face, which  is  only  got  rid  of  by  evaporation,  which 
renders  the  soil  cold  and  retards  vegetation. 

LIME. 

We  will  conclude  the  subject  of  the  properties  of 
the  different  earths  by  considering  that  known  as 
lime,  which,  from  its  great  chemical  activity,  is 
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never  found  alone  in  nature,  but  always  exists  in 
combination,  chiefly  with  carbonic  acid  as  lime- 
stone, chalk,  marl,  or  calcareous  minerals.  It  is 
also  combined  with  sulphuric  acid  (gypsum),  phos- 
horic  acid  (bone  earth)  and  silicic  acid.  The  base 
quick  lime  is  separated  from  the  carbonate  by  a 
white  heat,  is  white,  caustic  and  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  less  so  in  boiling  water  than  in  cold.  The 
solution  is  powerfully  alkaline,  changing  the  vege- 
table colors,  and  with  an  acrid  taste. 

After  quick-lime  has  been  slacked  with  water,  it 
is  termed  hydrate  of  lime,  and  in  its  pulvernlent 
state  is  spread  on  the  land,  on  which  it  produces 
various  effc-cts,  which  may  be  treated  of  on  some 
future  occasion.  By  a  further  admixture  of  water, 
it  forms  a  paste  which  is  the  base  of  mortars  used 
for  building  purposes,  if  quick  lime  be  exposed  to 
the  air  so  as  to  become  air-slacked,  it  absorbs  water 
and  carbonic  acid  to  ihe  extent  of  upwards  of  30  per 
cent. ;  about  one  half  becoming  carbonate  or  mild 
lime,  and  the  rest  hydrate.  Both  the  hydrate  and 
air-slacked  lime  continue  to  absorb  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air,  and  finally  both  become  mild.  Lime 
being  an  active  base,  combines  readily  with  nearly 
every  acid,  forming  a  great  number  of  salts.  Lime- 
stone formations  appear  from  the  earliest  transition 
epoch,  in  which  they  constitute  hard  crystalline 
marbles,  through  the  second  and  into  the  tertiary 
period.  Toey  frequently  form  the  richest  lands 
when  disintegrated  in  cons*^quence  of  the  large 
amount  of  corals  and  organic  remains  they  contain, 
which  often  yield  2  per  cent,  of  bone  earth. 

Some  of  the  finest  wheat  soils  are  of  this  kind 
when  they  contain  a  due  admixture  of  clay  in  their 
composition.  The  disadvantage  resulting  from  an 
excess  of  lime  in  the  soil  would  be  a  want  of  suffi- 
cient retention  of  moisture,  ihe  vegetable  matters 
applied  would  be  speedily  exhausted,  and  the  am- 
monia of  the  manure  used  would  soon  be  dissipated 
by  being  converted  into  a  carbonate,  the  most  vola- 
tile form  of  that  salt.  Such  a  soil  might  be  termed 
hungry,  and  could  only  be  with  difficulty  maintain- 
ed in  a  condition  fit  1o  properly  support  vegetation. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  evident  that  a  soil  to  be  con- 
sidered fertile,  must  contain  the  three  earths,  sand, 
c'ay  and  lime,  in  such  proportions  that  the  dis- 
advantages of  each  one  may  be  overcome  by  the 
counteracting  properties  of  the  others. 
Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry. 


Why  the  Eest  of  Seed  Scmetimes  Fail  to  Give 
Satisfaction. 

Good  seeds  will  fail  to  germinate  if  ihey  are  plant- 
ed too  shallow  or  too  deep,  or  in  soil  that  is  too 
wet,  too  dry  or  too  cold.  Many  plants  will  usually 
present  but  a  dwarf  and  sickly  appearance  from 
which  they  may  never  fully  rally,  should  they  ap- 
pear above  ground  before  the  season  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  give  them  the  warmth  they  require. 
Of  those  that  are  liable  to  rot  in  the  ground  if  plant- 
ed before  the  soil  has  become  warm,  are  Beans  of 
all  sorts,  excepting  the  English  varieties,  Corn,  Cu- 
cumbers, Egg  Plant,  Melons,  Peppers,  Pumpkins, 
and  Squashes.  As  a  rule,  all  large  seed  require 
deeper  planting  than  sn^all  seed.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  wetter  the  soil  the  shallower  all  varieties  should 
be  planted,  the  principle  being  to  put  all  seed  just 
far  enough  below  the  surface  to  get  moisture  enough 
to  swell  them,  while  they  should  be  kept  as  near 
the  surface  as  is  consistent  with  this  end,  that  they 
may  receive  as  much  heat  from  the  sun  as  possible 
to  cause  them  to  germinate.  Another  source  of  ill 
success  with  good  seed  comes  from  not  properly  pre- 
paring the  bed.  If  the  seed  bed  is  not  raked  level 
when  planted  with  a  seed  sower,  some  of  the  seed 
even  with  the  utmost  care,  will  be  likely  to  be  too 
deep,  and  other  lots  not  deep  enough.  If  the  soil 
has  not  been  made  very  fine  with  repeated  rakings, 
the  earth  will  lie  in  coarse,  hard  lumps  over  the 
small  seed,  rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to  force 
their  way  up.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  small 
seed  to  vegetate  when  planted  late,  owing  to  the  ex- 
cessive dryness  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Again, 
some  varieties,  when  very  young:,  carrots  for  exam- 
ple, are  very  apt  to  be  burnt  up  by  the  heat,  should 
it  be  excessive,  even  after  they  have  germinated  well 
and  made  a  good  show  above  the  surface.— Ju-wies 
./  n.  Grpgory,  Marblehead,  3Iass. 


Signs  of  Rainfall. 


Take  Carr  of  the  Rubbish. — The  Michigan  Fur- 
mer  says  it  knows  of  an  English  gardener  who  would 
never  allow  any  rubbish  to  be  burnt,  but  had  it 
thrown  into  heaps  to  rot.  It  is  astonishing,  if  left  to 
time,  how  quickly  th  at  agent  will  perform  the  work 
of  decaying  trash. 

,  Subscribe  to  the  Jklar^larid  Farmer  for  18'Jl. 


Mr.  Robert  Scott,  an  English  meteorologist,  as- 
serts that,  when  the  clouds  lie  low  en  the  hills,  it 
is  a  sign  of  rain  ;  as  this  indicates  that  the  air  is 
saturated  with  moisture.  Very  bright,  clear  weath- 
er, making  the  hills  appear  clearly  visible,  is,  he 
savs,  also  an  indication  of  approaching  rainfall  ; 
tor,  when  the  air  is  dry,  it  holds  in  suspension  dust, 
which  makes  the  distant  landscape  hazy.  As  vapor 
condenses,  it  first  attaches  itself  to  the  particles  of 
dust,  and  by  making  them  heavier,  precipitates 
them  to  the  earth.  A  fine  starlight  night,  in  other- 
wise rainy  weather,  is  a  sign  that  it  will  probably 
commence  raining  again  the  next  mornino-. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are  four  million  more 
hogs  in  the  United  States  this  year  than  last. 
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From  the  Marlboro  Gazette. 

THE  INGREDIENTS  OF  THE  ASH  OF  ALL 
AG-EICULTUP.AL  PLANTS. 

The  ashes  of  nearly  all  agricultural  plants  have 
been  frequemly  analj  zed  by  diffdrent  chemists  ;  but, 
perhaps,  more  thoroughly  in  Germany  than  in  any 
other  country.  And  the  following  substances  are 
fouud  to  be  invariably  present  iu  plants,  and 
itearly  in  all  parts  of  them,  viz  : 

f  Potash,  fOhloriie, 
I  Soda,  I  Sulph.  acid, 

Bases.  "I  Lime,  Acids. Phos.  acid, 

I  Magnes'a,  |  Silicic  acid, 

[Oxide  of  iron.  [Ctirb.  acid. 

It  is  true  that  the  quantities  of  these  different  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  ashes  have  varied  much  in  the 
analyses  made  by  difFdreut  men,  and  uuder  various 
circumstances;  but  the  prominent  fact  remains  that 
they  have  all  beeu  found  to  be  present  where  the 
proper  tests  have  been  applied. 

Potash-,  Lime,  Magnesia,  Phosphoric  acid  and 
sulphuric  acid,  are  now  deemed  ahsotutely  necessiry 
to  the  life  of  agricultural  plants,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated by  various  experiments  ;  but  in  none,  in  a 
more  satisfactory  manner,  than  by  what  is  termed 
ivaier  culture.  This  consists  in  causing  a  number  of 
seeds  of  the  plant,  it  is  desired  to  experiment  upon 
to  germinate  in  moist  cotton  or  coarse  sand,  and 
when  the  roots  have  become  an  inch  or  two  in 
length,  select  the  strongest  seedling  and  support 
them  so  that  the  roots  shall  be  immersed  in  water, 
vphile  the  seeds  themselves  shall  be  j'lst  above  the 
S'lrface  of  the  liquid. 

For  this  purpose,  in  case  of  a  single  plant,  Indian 
corn  for  example,  a  wide  mouthed  glass  jar,  such 
8.8  are  used  for  preserving  fruit,  for  instance,  and 
holding  about  one  quart,  will  answer.  A  large 
piece  of  cork,  to  fit  the  mouth  of  the  j  ir  is  then  cut 
with  a  vertical  notch,  extending  from  the  edge  to 
the  centre,  and  the  stem  of  the  seedling,  packed  with 
cotton  is  fixed  iu  the  inner  extremity  of  the  notch. 
The  cork  thus  serves  as  a  support  of  the  plant.  The 
jar  is  then  filled  with  pure  water  to  such  a  height 
that  the  seed  shall  be  a  little  above  the  liquid. 
Thus  arranged,  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  suitable 
warmth,  ventilation  and  illumination  alone  are  re- 
quisite to  continue  the  growth  until  the  nutriment 
of  the  seed  is  about  exhausted.  As  regards  illumi- 
nation, this  should  be  as  full  as  possible  for  the  foli- 
age, but  the  roots  should  be  protected  from  it  by 
enclosing  the  j  ir  in  a  shield  of  black  paper.  When 
the  first  green  leaf  appears,  the  pure  distilled  water 
is  replaced  by  the  solution  whose  nutritive  power  is 
to  be  tested. 

The  temperature  should  be  properly  proportioned 
to  the  light,  as  observed  in  the  skillful  management 
pf  conservatory  plants.    By  this  process  large  and 


well  developed  plants  have  been  produced  by  the  aid 
of  appropriate  liquid,  containing  in  proper  propor- 
tions all  that  the  plants  require,  save  what  it  can 
de'"ive  from  the  atmosphere. 

In  a  manner  similar  to  that  described,  Prof.  Wolff 
grew  four  plants  of  oats  to  maturity,  havine:  46 
stems  and  1535  well  developed  seeds.  And  Prof. 
Nobbe  obtained  buck-wheat  plants  six  feet  high  and 
bearing  three  hundred  plump  and  perfect  seeds. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  who  are  Professors  Wolff 
and  Nobbe?  They  are  European  chemists,  of  well 
kaown  and  established  characters,  in  high  scientific 
positions,  and  whose  words,  on  matters  of  this  kind, 
will  not  be  questioned  for  a  moment  by  those  who 
know  their  eminence  in  the  profession  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  to  which  they  have  devoted  many 
years  of  practical  labor.  What,  then,  is  the  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  ?  Is  it  not  that 
the  agriculturist  must  supply  the  deficiency  wher- 
ever his  soil  has  been  deprived  of  any  of  those  in- 
gredients which  are  necessary  to  the  life  of  the 
plant?  And  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  wasteful 
system  of  farming  which  has  characterized  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  haa 
been  gradually  exhausting  the  potash  which  is  gener- 
ally abundant  in  newly  cleared  lauds?  0(her  con- 
stituents have  been  brought  from  a  distance  and 
amendments  made  in  the  soil  by  the  use  of  Plaster 
of  Paris,  phosphates,  limestone  and  marls  ;  but  un- 
til recently  but  little  has  been  done  to  restore  the 
very  large  quantities  of  potash  which  have  been  year- 
ly carried  off  the  plantations,  without  corresponding 
returns. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  that  the  owners  of  land  in 
your  vicinity  should  be  awakened  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  this  subject,  and  I  hope  you  will  call  their 
attention  to  the  matter  in  some  of  your  brief  editori- 
als, as  their  attention  is  but  seldom  given  to  commu- 
nications which  have  no  editorial  notice.  I  believe 
there  is  no  intelligent  chemist  of  the  present  day, 
who  doubts  the  importance  of  potash  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  a  good  fertilizer  ;  and  there  are  fiew  practi- 
cal farmers  who  will  not  admit  the  virture  of  ashes. 

But  what  is  the  ingredient  of  ashes  which  has 
been  so  productive  when  with  lime  and  organic 
matter  on  the  land?  It  is  unquestionably  the  pot- 
ash ;  the  alkali,  which  serves  to  neutralize  the  ex- 
cess of  acids  which  combines  with  the  vegetable 
acids  in  the  plant  itself,  and  which  aids  in  the  diies- 
tion,  as  it  were,  of  the  plant  food,  which  is  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  soil  and  in  the  manures  which 
are  used  with  it.    Respectfully  yours,         A.  II. 

Maryland  Agricultural  Collge. 


Soft  days  in  winter  cause  cows  to  increase  in  their 
milk.  To  profit  by  this  fact,  keep  the  stable  al  way g 
warm, 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Advantages  of  Cooked  Food  for  Stock— Prindle's 
Boiler  and  Steamer— 25  to  40  per  cent.  Saved. 

The  great  advantages  arising  froai  cooking  all 
kinds  of  food  for  stock  is  becoming  a  fixed  fact,  and 
among  our  Eastern  dairymen  and  others  it  has  been 
fully  demonstrated  that  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  of 
food  is  saved  when  cooked  in  Prindle's  steamer. 
There  are  other  advantages  besides  the  mere  fact  of 
economy,  consisting  of  haste  in  fattening,  stock  in 
better  condition,  better  health,  manure  without 
weeds  or  seeds  to  foul  the  ground  when  seeded  ; 
(labor  and  money  saved  thereby.)  Better  crops, 
easier  cultivated  ;  use  of  the  steamer  for  manufac- 
turing purposes;  making  soups;  scalding  hogs; 
cooking  for  large  families,  heating  water,  and  hun- 
dreds of  cases  in  various  factories  where  ste\m 
power  is  used.  It  requires  no  engineer,  can  be 
managed  by  any  ordinary  person  ;  is  secure  from 
explosion  by  improved  safety  valve,  and  when 
practically  considered  it  has  more  advantages  than 
any  other  low  priced  invention  can  afford.  Com- 
bined with  ail  these  advantages,  it  is  so  low  in  cost 
that  it  would  save  the  original  cost  in  a  single  year 
where  there  is  much  use  for  it. 

The  Philadelphia  Press,  of  November  10th,  18G8, 
says  that  at  the  banquet  to  the  Boys  in  B  ue  in  that 
city,  27  000  meals  were  furnished  and  nearly  all 
cooked  by  Prindle's  steamers  in  two  days.  Cooking 
by  steam  does  not  burn  the  food  like  the  old  caul- 
dron boiler,  and  restores  the  flavor  of  grain,  hay  or 
straw  slightly  tainted. 

$63,000,000  Wasted  Aninxally. 

By  an  examination  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1869,  lately 
published,  we  find  (p.  35)  that  the  total  value  of 
grain,  Indian  corn  and  hay  raised  in  1869  amounted 
to  1,491,412,100  bushels,  and  estimating  40  bush- 
els of  grain  to  one  ton  of  hay  or  straw,  we  have 
37,285,302  tons,  and  as  the  U.  S.  standard  of  losses 
33  per  cent.,  an  annual  loss  made  to  the  farmers  and 
producers  of  $63,088  35,  for  1869.  The  total  value 
of  these  productions  was  $1,439,546,788  for  the 
same  year.  This  saving  annually,  (if  it  could  be 
controlled)  would  pay  half  the  annual  interest  on 
the  U.  S.  debt,  or  it  would  pay  off  the  national 
debt  in  35  years. 

Let  each  individual  take  up  this  subject  for  him- 
self, and  figure  upon  the  annual  saving  that  could 
be  effected  by  the  use  of  the  steaming  process.  At 
the  New  York  State  Fair  in  1870,  Mr.  Prindle 
cooked  a  full  bushel  of  feed  in  23  minutes,  and  it 
was  properly  done.  This  tells  the  capacity  and  also 
the  labor  saved  over  the  old  method,  where  a  con- 
stant watch  and  stirring  must  be  kept  up  to  prevent 
burning, 


Experiments  made  by  C.  M.  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
showed  that  one  bushel  of  dry  corn  made  5  lbs.  10 
oz  of  pork,  of  boiled  corn,  14  lbs  7  oz  ;  and  boiled 
meal  16  to  18  lbs. 

S.  H.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  found  that  a  bushel  of 
new  corn  makes  5j  lbs  of  pork,  whilst  a  bushel  of 
cooked  meal  gained  22  lbs.  Mr.  Crozer,  of  North- 
port,  L.  I.,  says  that  he  saved  fully  40  per  cent., 
and  keeps  all  his  blooded  stock  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs,  in  better  condition,  and  that  the 
cows  give  20  per  cent,  more  milk  than  on  uncooked 
food.    Try  it.  D. 


Cooking  for  Hogs. — The  Practical  Farvier  says  ; 
W.  H.  Brosius,  of  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  last  fall 
used  a  Prindle  steamer  for  cooking  food  for  his 
hogs.  He  fed  corn-meal,  mixing  it  with  water 
when  cold,  and  then  steaming  it.  Twenty-seven 
hogs  were  put  to  feed  September  15,  1869.  They 
then  weighed  4449  poands.  On  October  12,  27 
days  thereafter,  they  were  found  to  have  gained 
1525  pounds.  There  had  been  used  99  bushels  and 
38  pounds  of  corn-meal.  Calling  this  100  pounds, 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  gain  of  15^  pounds 
live  weight,  for  each  bushel  of  meal.  It  will  also 
be  noticed  that  the  average  gain  per  hog  per  day 
was  a  little  over  two  pounds — about  two  and  one- 
elevtnth. 


Leather  Bits  for  Horses  in  Winter. 

The  fact  that  iron  bits  freeze  in  Winter  all  the 
moisture  they  come  in  contact  with  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  and  the  painful  fact  that  many  a  faithful 
animal  has  its  mouth  frozen  in  consequence  is  pat- 
ent to  all  residents  of  our  Northern  cities.  When 
subjected  to  a  certain  low  temperature,  iron  freezes 
much  more  quickly  than  ice.  Thus,  a  horse  in 
Winter  weather,  in  all  cold  climates,  has  his  mouth 
frozen  by  contact  with  the  cold  iron  once  or  twice, 
sometimes  frequently  during  the  same  day,  each 
time  causing  tne  freezings  to  go  deeper  and  deeper, 
to  result  in  the  end  in  extensive  ulceration.  With 
a  mouth  made  sore  from  this  cause,  the  poor  horse 
refuses  to  eat,  and  gradually  fails. 

We  have  known  instances  to  occur  in  this  way 
when  the  veterinary  doctor  had  to  be  summoned, 
and  the  horse's  complaint  treated  as  bots,  glanders, 
horse  ail,  etc.,  the  poor  animal  meanwhile  being 
literally  drugged  to  death  with  drenches  and  bo- 
luses as  large  as  pigeons'  eggs.  Fortunately  for 
the  poor  brute,  his  suff"erings  terminate  very  soon, 
and  he  is  carted  off"  to  horse  heaven,  or  some  other 
such  paradise  place  where  good  horses  go.  Many 
a  valuable  animal  has  been  lost  in  this  way,  and 
the  verdict  of  the  sapient  jury  impaneled  to  sit  upon 
his  equine  carcass  is  generally  that  he  came  to  his 
death  through  one  or  another  of  the  above  causes. 

By  using  leather  or  gutta  percha  bits  this  trouble 
may  be  readily  avoided.  These  bits  are  so  con- 
structed that  the  metal  substances  cannot  touch  the 
flesh.  They  are  durable,  and  cost  only  about  fifty 
cents  each. — Turf,  Field  and  Farm, 
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Virtues  of  Borax. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  ho^v  very  valua- 
ble borax  is  in  various  purposes  of  household  use. 
We  find  it  the  very  best  cockroach  exterminator 
yet  discovered.  One  half-pound,  costing  but  fifty 
cents,  has  completely  cleared  a  large  house  formerly 
swarming  with  them,  so  that  the  appearance  of  one 
in  a  month  is  quite  a  novelty.  The  various  exter- 
minating powders  puffed  and  advertised  have  been 
found  not  fully  effdciive,  tending  rather  to  make 
the  roaches  crazy  than  to  kill  them.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiar,  either  in  the  smell  or  touch  of  borax, 
which  is  certain  de'=ith  to  them.  They  will  flee  in 
terror  from  it,  and  never  appear  again  where  it  has 
once  been  placed.  It  is  also  a  great  advantage  that 
borax  is  perfectly  harmless  to  human  beings  ;  hence 
no  danger  from  poisoning.  It  is  also  valuable  for 
laundry  purposes.  The  washerwomen  of  Holland 
and  Belgium,  so  proverbially  clean,  and  who  get 
their  linen  so  beautifully  white,  use  refined  borax 
as  washing-powder  instead  of  soda,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  large  handfull  of  borax  to  ten  gallons  of 
water.  They  save  soap  nearly  one  half.  All  the 
large  washing  establishments  adopt  the  same  mode. 
For  laces,  cambrics,  etc.,  an  extra  quantity  of  the 
powder  is  used  ;  and  for  crinolines  (requiring  to  be 
made  stiff)  a  stronger  solution  is  necessary.  Borax, 
being  a  neutral  salt,  does  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree injure  the  texture  of  linen.  Its  effect  is  to 
soften  the  hardest  water,  and  therefore  it  should  be 
kept  on  the  toilet-table.  As  a  way  of  cleaning  the 
hair,  nothing  is  better  than  a  solution  of  borax  in 
water.  It  leaves  the  scalp  in  a  most  healthy  con- 
dition, and  the  hair  is  just  sufficiently  stiffened  to 
retain  its  place.  This  stiffness,  however,  can  be 
readily  removed,  if  objectionable,  by  washing  with 
water.  Borax  is  also  an  excellent  dentifrice  ;  dis- 
solved in  water,  it  is  one  of  the  best  tooth-washes. 
In  hot  countries  it  is  used,  in  combination  with 
tartaric  acid  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  as  a  cooling 
beverage. — Manufacturer  and  Builder. 

Weights,  Measures,  and  Packages. 

A  barrel  of  flour  weighs  196  pounds,  a  barrel  of 
poik  200  pounds,  a  barrel  of  rice  300  pounds,  a  keg 
of  powder  25  pounds,  a  firkin  of  butter  56  pounds, 
a  tub  of  butter  84  pounds.  The  followins:  are  sold 
by  weight  per  bushel  :  Wheat,  beans,  and  clover- 
seed,  69  pounds;  rye  and  flaxseed,  55  pounds; 
buckwheat,  52  pounds;  barley  48  pounds ;  coarse 
salt  85  pounds.  Cheese  comes  in  sizes  ranging  in 
weight  Irom  40  to  100  pounds.  The  "Nutmeg" 
variety  of  the  Enclish  dairy  cheese  averages  from 
9  to  14  pounds.  The  pine  apple  cheese  weighs  5J 
pounds  each.  The  "  Yoqug  America"  yveighs  6 
pounds. 


Velocity  of  Insect's  Wings  during  Flight. 

M,  E.  Marey  has  made  some  curious  investiga- 
tions in  this  connection  which  will  undoubtedly  in- 
terest those  who  are  studying  the  subject  of  human 
flying.  To  ascertain  their  velocity  he  adopted  the 
following  plan  :  The  insect  was  grasped  at  the  back 
by  a  pair  of  fine  nippers,  and,  when  it  sought  to 
fly,  one  of  its  wings  was  directed  in  such  a  way 
that  it  rnbbsd  its  point  ag^,in3t  the  surface  of  a 
smoked  cylinder  which  revolved  with  a  known  ve- 
locity. The  wing  at  each  of  these  revolutions  car- 
ried away  a  little  of  the  black  smoke  which  covered 
the  cylinder,  and  left  a  trace  of  its  passage.  The 
result  of  the  experiments,  allowing,  in  regard  to 
their  accuracy,  for  a  variety  of  distracting  causes, 
was  to  show  the  following  number  of  beats  per 
second  for  the  wings  of  each  insect :  The  common 
fly,  330;  the  drone  240  ;  the  bee,  190;  the  wasp, 
llO;  the  hawk-moth,  ^2  ;  the  dragon-fly,  28;  and 
the  cabbage-butterfly,  which  is  inaudible,  9  beats 
per  second.  By  other  variations  of  the  experiments 
he  arrived  at  similar  results. 

Mending  Water  Pipes, 

A  British  scientific  publication  gives  the  follow- 
ing letter:  "Many  of  your  readers  have  doubtless 
had  more  or  less  trouble,  at  some  period  of  their 
lives,  in  repairing  water-pipes  where  the  water 
could  not  be  shut  off  conveniently  at  the  fountain 
head  or  some  intermediate  point.  In  going  to  ray 
office,  a  few  days  since,  my  way  led  past  a  place 
where  a  man  was  repairing  a  lead  pipe,  which  had 
been  cut  off  accidently  in  making  an  excavation. 
There  was  a  pressure  of  water  of  more  than  fifty 
feet  head.  His  plan  seemed  to  me  to  be  novel  and 
ingenious.  The  two  ends  of  the  pipe  were  plugged, 
and  then  a  small  pile  of  broken  ice  and  salt  was 
placed  around  them;  in  five  minutes  the  water  in 
the  pipe  was  frozen,  the  plugs  removed,  a  short 
piece  of  pipe  inserted  and  perfectly  soldered,  and  in 
five  minutfs  the  ice  in  the  pipe  w:>s  thawed  and  the 
water  flowing  freely  through." 

Thickness  of  the  Earth's  Crust. 

To  enable  the  earth  to  resist  the  tide-generating 
force  of  the  sun  and  moon,  so  as  to  Icive  the  phe- 
nomena as  they  are  actually  found,  Professor 
Thompson  coneiders  that  its  crust  must  have  a 
thickness  not  less  than  two  thousand  or  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  miles.  Such  a  conclusion  is  of 
course  quite  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  that 
the  earth  is  a  m;\3S  of  molten  matter  inclosed  by  a 
thin,  solid  shell 

Linen  can  be  glazed  by  adding  a  tea^poonful  of 
salt  and  one  of  finely  scj-aped  while  soap  into  5 
pint  of  starph. 
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MARKING  AND  PACKING  BUTTER. 

The  American  Agriculturist  last  year,  published  a 
prize  essay  on  butter-making,  presented  by  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Deane,  of  Farina,  Illinois.  It  presents  the  lead- 
ing points  in  good  butter  making  in  plain  language, 
but  contains  nothing  that  will  be  new  to  our  read- 
ers, and  lacks  a  good  deal  of  exhausting  the  subject. 
Nevertheless,  since  we  have  so  many  poor  butter 
makers,  and  the  suggestions  of  a  prize  essay  may 
have  more  value  to  some  than  suggestions  contained 
in  an  unpretending  paragraph,  we  give  the  substance 
of  Mrs.  Deane's  essay  : 

Milk  should  be  cooled  to  60°  as  soon  as  possible 
after  milking.  None  but  tin  pails  should  be  used  to 
milk  in.  The  milk  when  cooled  should  be  set  in 
deep  tin  pails,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  60°. — 
This  will  secure  all  the  cream.  But  if  the  milk  is 
not  cooled  immediately  after  milking  and  kept  cool, 
much  cream  will  be  wasted,  let  it  be  set  in  what 
way  it  may — in  deep  or  shallow  dishes. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  a  cool  dairy  room  for 
summer,  that  can  be  kept  warm  in  cold  weather,  is 
essential.  It  must  be  dry,  free  from  odors  of  all 
kinds,  even  from  the  kitchen,  and  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  Without  exposure  of  currents  of  air,  there 
must  be  free  circulation  of  air.  Though  ventilation 
is  essential,  milk  things  must  be  well  washed  and 
rinsed,  and  then  scalded  in  boiling  water.  Hot 
water  will  not  answer  the  purpose — it  must  be  a 
temperature  of  212°. 

The  cream  should  be  skimmed  off  just  before  the 
milk  thickens.  The  cream  is  then  bright  and  yel- 
low, and  is  taken  off  easily.  This  will  necessitate 
skimming  at  least  twice  a  day.  The  nieht's  milk 
and  the  morning's  milk  will  seldom  be  fit  to  skim 
at  the  same  time.  But  the  night's  milk  may  all  be 
skimmed  at  once,  and  the  morning's  milk  at  anoth- 
er time,  all  at  once.  To  determine  the  proper  time 
to  skim,  requires  experience  and  judgment. 

The  cream  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  60°, 
and  well  stirred  as  often  as  new  cream  is  added. — 
The  cream  should  have  a  clean  sour  taste,  when 
churned,  but  it  must  not  be  kept  too  long.  Sweet 
cream  must  not  be  mixed  with  it  just  before  churn- 
ing, as  it  will  waste  by  not  getting  suflBciently 
churned,  sweet  cream  requiring  more  churning  than 
sour  cream  does.  The  temperature  of  the  cream 
when_  the  churning  begins  should  be  62°  or  63°. — 
Then  it  will  rise  to  about  68°  by  the  time  the  butter 
comes,  which  is  a  good  temperature  for  working. 
It  is  an  advantage  to  throw  a  little  salt  into  the 
cream  before  beginning  to  churn,  if  the  cows  have 
not  been  well  salted.  The  best  way  is  to  salt  the 
cows.  A  thermometer  should  be  used  to  determine 
the  temperature.  If  the  butter  is  to  be  colored,  it 
should  be  done  by  putting  carrot  juice  or  a  prepa- 
ration of  anotto  in  the  cream. 

The  buttermilk  should  be  nearly  all  worked  out 
and  the  butter  well  washed  before  the  salt  is  added. 
Only  salt  enough  to  remove  the  insipiditv  should  be 
used.  None  but  the  purest  salt  should  be  put  into 
the  butter.  Mrs.  Deane  thinks  washing  may  hurt 
the  flavor  some,  but  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
loss  is  more  than  compensated  by  getting  rid  of  the 


buttermilk.  After  standing  a  short  time  the  butter 
should  be  worked  enough  "to  remove  nearly  all  the 
water."  There  should  be  salt  enough  to  make  brine 
of  what  water  is  left.  The  next  day,  the  butter 
should  be  worked  and  packed.  It  should  on  no 
account  be  allowed  to  stand  longer  than  one  day, 
as  it  turns  rancid,  while  in  this  condition,  very  fast. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  knowing  just  how  much  and 
how  little  to  work  butter.  Mrs.  Deane  offers  a  few 
suggestions : 

1st.  The  butter  should  not  be  too  warm  when 
worked,  nor  should  it  be  so  cold  as  to  make  work- 
ing difiScult.  Immerse  the  ladle  for  a  few  minutes 
in  boiling  water,  and  cool  perfectly  in  cold  water  ; 
then,  if  the  butter  in  the  bowl  is  warm  enough  to 
admit  of  putting  the  ladle  through  the  whole  mass 
without  difficulty,  and  dividing  it  up  without 
crumbling,  and  still  hard  enough  to  cut  clean  and 
smooth,  not  the  smallest  particle  adhering  to  the 
ladle,  it  is  in  the  right  condition  to  work. 

2d.  It  should  be  worked  with  careful  and  gentle, 
yet  telling  pressure,  and  not  by  a  series  of  indis- 
criminate stirrings  and  mashings  and  grindings 
against  the  sides  of  the  bowl.  The  butter  is  com- 
posed of  minute  globules,  which  are  crushed  by  this 
careless  handling,  thus  rendering  the  butter  greasy 
and  sticky,  whereas  it  should  retain  its  clean,  solid 
individuality,  up  to  the  time  of  packing,  always 
working  clear  from  the  bowl  and  never  sticking  in 
the  least  to  the  ladle. 

3d,  The  butter  should  not  be  worked  until  it  is 
perfectly  dry.  When  ready  to  pack,  it  should  have 
a  slight  moisture  about  it,  a  sort  of  insensible  re- 
mains of  the  clear  brine  which  has  been  working 
off,  and  at  the  last,  enough,  so  that  when  a  trier  is 
thrust  into  it,  a  drop  or  two  of  brine  will  ooze  out 
around  it  and  the  trier  itself  be  slightly  wet,  as  if 
by  a  light  dew.  Over-working  destroys  all  the 
beautiful  consistency  of  the  butter ;  makes  it  dry  and 
sticky ;  greasy  in  summer,  and  tallow  in  winter  ; 
gives  it  a  dull  appearance,  and  a  tendency  to  be- 
come rancid. 

Butter  should  be  packed  perfectly  solid,  leaving 
no  space  for  air.  The  tub  should  be  completely  fill- 
ed, and  covered  air-tight  before  it  is  headed  up. — 
Those  who  send  fancy  butter  to  market,  put  it  up 
in  balls  or  other  styles  to  suit  their  customers.  Pails 
are  used  for  the  purpose.  If  a  trade-mark  is  stamped 
on  the  butter,  no  poor  butter  should  ever  receive 
the  mark. 


Recipe  for  Making  Super-Phosphate. — Plaster 
and  puddle  a  floor  of  clay,  and  let  it  dry.  Lay 
thereon  a  ton  of  bone-dust — say  7  or  8  qr.  ;  it 
should  not  be  coarse,  but  need  not  be  literally  dust ; 
if  boiled  or  burned,  so  much  the  more  favorable  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  after  operations.  Pour  water 
on  the  heap  for  a  day  or  two,  as  long  as  any  is  ab- 
sorbed ;  then  flatten  it  down,  and  lay  a  lot  of  ash- 
es around  the  edge.  Pour  on  gradually  6  or  cwt. 
of  sulphuric  acid — four  or  five  of  the  ordinary  car- 
boys. It  should  be  poured  into  jugs,  and  thrown 
from  the  jugs  on  to  the  bones.  The  slowness  of  this 
plan,  as  well  as  its  safety,  is  a  recommendation.  It 
will  boil,  and  fume,  and  effervesce,  and  you  had 
better  stand  to  windward  of  it.  Before  night  it  will 
be  quiet,  and  if  still  very  wet,  it  should  have  the 
ashes  closely  packed  around  it.  They  may  be  mix- 
ed with  the  heap  in  a  day  or  two,  and  it  will  be  fit 
for  the  drill  in  a  fortnight. 
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Tappahannock  Wheat. 

There  is  a  marked  unanimity  among  expeiimen- 
ters  in  the  Southern  States  in  favor  of  the  Tappahan- 
nock,  says  the  Agricultural  Report,  as  being  well 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  that  section.  In 
Maryland  it  ripens  early,  thereby  avoiding  danger 
from  the  weevil,  which  in  some  seasons  makes  sad 
havoc  with  the  more  slowly  maturing  varieties.  A 
Harford  County  farmer  reports  a  yield  of  thirty- two 
bushels  to  the  acre,  weighing  sixty-two  and  a  half 
pounds  per  bushel.  In  several  counties  of  Virginia 
where  this  wheat  has  been  fairly  tested,  it  is  sup- 
planting other  varieties.  The  seed  distributed  in 
Shenandoah  County  ripened  ten  days  in  advance  of 
finy  other  variety,  accl  yielded  abundaPtly, 


SALTS  OF  POTASH. 

A  correspondent  at  Darnestown,  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  writes  us  as  follows,  to  which  we 
subjoin  the  answer  of  our  correspondent,  "  A.  H."  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — Will  you  mention  in  the  February 
number  where  mineral  salts  of  Potash  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  at  what  price,  and  in  what  condition 
and  quantity?  Your  correspondent  "A.  H.," 
page  14,  of  January  number,  says  100  lbs.  Potash 
in  solution  added  to  one  ton  bone,  will  be  found 
immediately  productive  of  good  results.  What 
quantity  of  water  would  you  recommend  as  sufiR- 
cient  to  incorporate  the  Potash  thoroughly  with 
one  ton  of  dry  bone ;  in  mixing  ashes  with  dry 
bone,  and  adding  water  previous  to  mixing  the 
a£hes?  I  have  frequently  added  eight  gallons 
water  with  five  bushels  bone,  and  readily  taken  up 
by  the  bone.  I  have  succeeded  well  in  preparing 
fine  in  bulk  in  batches  of  five  bushels  bone  to  eight 
or  ten  gallons  water,  and  adding  five  bushels  ashes 
after  being  thoroughly  mixed  and  thrown  up  in 
bulk.  Each  day's  work  covered  with  plaster  jin. 
thick,  and  the  whole  remain  in  bulk  till  our  plant- 
ing ;  then  broken  down  and  thoroughly  mixed, 
applied  broadcast  on  one  harrowing.  Corn,  wheat, 
and  grass  greatly  benefitted. 

Maryland  Agricdltjdral  Collkge,  1 
January  20th,  1871.  J 
To  the  Edilors  of  the  Mari/land  Farmer: 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  your  correspondent 
at  Darnestown,  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  of  the 
13th  instant,  I  would  state  that  there  are  two  Salts 
of  Potash,  imported  from  Staiiord,  Prussia.  One 
the  Salphate,  and  the  other  the  Muriate.  Both 
are  valuable  as  fertilizers  ;  but  I  should  prefer  the 
Muriate,  containing  about  80  per  cent,  of  Potash. 

They  are  both  Soluble  in  water,  and  the  amount 
of  water  used  should  be  sufficient  to  convert  all  the 
solid  salts  into  the  liquid  state.  Any  excess  over 
this  would  not  be  material,  provided  it  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  cause  it  to  waste,  or  run  off  from  the 
bone  dust. 

Charles  L.  Oudeslujs,  No.  57  Gay  street,  Bilti- 
more,  has  advertised  these  Salts  for  sale.  And 
some  of  ibem  at  $2  50  per  cwt. 

The  solution  of  the  Salts  should  be  well  incor- 
porated with  the  bone  dust  as  uniformly  as  possi- 
ble, so  as  to  give  the  best  effi^ct  to  the  chemical  ac- 
tion ;  and  the  compound  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
weather  until  the  season  for  distribution  and  incor- 
poration with  the  soil  intended  to  be  benefitted  by 
its  use.  Respectfullv, 

A.H. 


[We  would  suggest  that  those  interested  send  to 
Charles  L.  Oudesluys,  Baltimore,  for  a  copy  of  his 
treatise  on  the  "  Application  of  Potash  and  Magqe^ 
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eia  Salts,  their  eflfect,  and  necessity  for  Farm-yard 
Manure,"  He  has  a  stock  of  German  Salts  always 
on  hand.  We  would  also  suggest  that  he  advertise 
in  the  Mdryland  Farmer^  for  the  benefit  of  our  read- 
ers, as  well  as  to  save  us  much  time  in  answering 
letters.  The  Muriate  Potash  is  sold  for  about  3 
cents  a  pound— the  Caustic  Potash  from  8  to  9^ 
cents. — Editors  Farmer. 


REPORT  ON  GRAIN  DRILLS. 

The  committee  appointed  to  conduct  a  Trial  of 
Agricultural  Machines  and  Implements,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, which  took  place  at  Utica  on  the  12lh  of 
September,  1870,  last,  met  as  appointed,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  performance  of  their  duties.  The 
committee  first  took  up  the  examination  and  trial 
of  Grain  Drills. 

Of  seven  entries  under  this  head,  there  appeared 
on  the  ground  four,  viz  : 

Wilson  &  Murphy,  East  Bloomfield,  N.  T.;  Sey- 
mour's patent;  with  or  without  grass-seeder;  weight 
550  pounds;  sows  6  feet  wide;  price  $90;  with 
seeder,  $100. 

Bickford  &  HuflFman,  Macedon,  N.  Y.;  "The  Far- 
mers' Favorite;"  weight  554  pounds;  width  6  feet 
2  inch;  price  $80. 

Bristol  &  Bobbins,  Oswego,  N.  Y.;  grain  drill: 
weight  500  pounds;  width  1  feet;  price  $80. 

Brown,  Adams  &  Co.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y.;  "The 
Empire  Drill,"  with  grass  seeder  and  land  measurer; 
weight  550  pounds;  width  7  feet;  price  $85. 

The  ground  selected  for  the  trial  of  grain  drills 
wag  a  piece  on  which  oats  had  been  grown  the  pres- 
ent year.  A  portion  of  it  was  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed on  the  day  of  trial,  but  being  very  dry,  it 
remained  lumpy  and  rough — not  in  a  favorable  con- 
dition for  the  working  of  the  drills.  The  machines 
were  all  tried  with  wheat — as  nearly  as  practicable 
with  the  same  quantity  per  acre — and  the  different 
points  in  reference  to  their  operation  cirefally  ob- 
served. They  were  then  taken  to  a  smooth,  hard 
road,  and  tried  with  oats  and  with  Indian  corn — the 
object  in  the  latter  cases  being  to  ascertain  the  abili- 
ty of  the  machines  for  sowing  different  articles,  and 
the  comparative  regularity  and  evenness  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  grain. 

After  making  as  thorough  teats  as  circumstances 
would  admit  of  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 
machines,  and  giving  due  consideration  to  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  their  peculiarities  of  construc- 
tion, and  also  to  the  character  of  the  workmanship 
and  finish  of  each  in  respect  to  durability,  as  com- 
pared with  the  price,  the  committee  decided,  with- 
out further  consultation  or  comparison  of  notes,  to 
submit  the  question  of  superiority  to  a  ballot,  when 
five  of  the  six  members  voted  for  the  drill  of  Bick- 
ford &  Huffman,  and  the  award  of  the  Bronze 
Medal  was  thereupon  made  to  them. 


DETERIORATION  OF  WHEAT. 

An  intelligent  writer  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express, 
London,  says,  touching  this  subject : 

"So  thoroughly  illogical  an  article  as  is  publish- 
ed in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  headed  'Why  Wheat  De- 
teriorates,' has  rarely  been  seen  in  the  columns  of 
an  agricultural  paper ;  and  we  shall  not  do  our 
practical  readers  the  injustice  of  assuming  that  they 
need  any  help  from  us  to  discover  the  numerous 
fallacies  it  contains.  Unfortunately,  the  article  is 
read  by  many  who  are  raw  to  their  business,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  detecting  any  errors  that 
would  be  palpable  enough  to  an  expert.  In  bia 
heading,  'Why  Wheat  Deteriorates,'  the  author  of 
the  article  has  begged  the  question.  He  has  started 
on  the  assumption  that  wheat  does  deteriorate,  and 
directly  proceeds  still  farther  to  assume  that  it  has 
done  so  when  the  yield  has  declined  from  forty  or 
fifty  bushels  per  acre  to  ten  bushels.  Thus  the  writer 
has  assuvied  i\xa.\.  a  small  yield  is  evidence  of  a  de- 
terioration of  the  constitution  of  the  wheat  plant. — 
There  we  meet  him  with  a  challenge  to  prove  that 
any  such  deterioration  has  ever  been  known  to  exist. 
Until  the  writer  has  found  a  few  wheat  plants  that 
ha?e  nearly  lost  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
wheat,  and  that  exhibit  unmistakable  signs  of  re- 
turning to  the  wild  state,  let  him  not  talk  of  dete- 
rioration. Wheat  produced  at  the  rate  of  six  bush- 
els per  acre  is  likely  to  be  even  healthier  and  better 
seed  than  that  which  formed  part  of  a  crop  of  fifty 
bushels  per  acre.  A  dense  wheat  crop  is  not  neces- 
sarily healthier  than  a  thin  one,  but  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, more  likely  to  take  the  rust.  Neither  is  the 
produce  of  a  crop  grown  on  rich  land  so  well  adapt- 
ed for  seed  as  that  grown  on  land  in  fair,  healthy 
condition.  The  old  farmers  of  England  never  take 
seed  from  rich  land  to  poor,  but  utce  versa.  The 
amount  of  yield  per  acre  is  sure  to  be  less  when  seed 
grown  on  rich  land  is  sown,  and  as  surely  an  oppo- 
site result  is  obtained  from  an  opposite  course  of 
practice.  The  fault  in  America  is  not  in  the  seed, 
but  in  the  practice,  common  also  in  this  country,  of 
exhausting  the  land  by  repeated  cropping  without 
returning  any  of  the  fertilizing  elements  which  the 
crops  take  away.  The  seed  is  right,  but  the  farm- 
ing wrong.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  al- 
lege that  all  soil  is  capable  of  producing  a  healthy 
wheat  plant,  because  experience  has  proved  that 
some  soils  require  an  occasional  change  of  seed,  and 
none  demand  it  more  imperatively  than  those  black 
soils  that  are  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  farmers  of 
this  country.  In  effecting  any  such  changes  it  is 
desirable  to  bear  in  mind  the  British  maxim, — "  Get 
your  seed  from  poorer  land  than  your  own.'  " 


He  that  knows  himself  best,  esteems  himself  legist, 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

COTTON  CULTURE. 

Though  your  journal  is  published  outside  the  do- 
main of  "King  Cotton,"  yet  as  its  circulation  in 
that  region  is  considerable,  and  the  fertilizers  ad- 
vertised therein  are  used  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  ex- 
tensively as  your  journal  circulates,  something  on 
cotton,  its  culture,  and  fertilizers  best  adapted  to  its 
growth  and  yield,  may  be  acceptable  in  your  table 
of  contents. 

Not  being  a  great  advocate  of  its  exclusive  culti- 
vation— never  having  been  a  favorite  crop  with  the 
writer,  some  things  which  may  be  said  may  not  be 
in  accordance  with  the  old  established  customs  and 
habits  of  many  in  cotton  sections. 

But  this  is  decidedly  a  progressive  age,  and  the 
cotton  planter  must  advance,  or  soon  be  left  in  the 
background,  and  be  distanced  by  the  wide  awake 
agriculturist. 

It  does  not  now  take  seven  to  eight  months,  as  it 
formerly  did,  to  make  and  mature  a  cotton  crop, 
though  it  still  takes,  owing  to  worthless  labor  and 
the  nature  of  the  plant,  the  whole  year  to  prepare 
for,  make,  save,  and  get  ready  for,  and  to  market. 
This  being  admitted,  and  we  presume  no  one  will 
deny  the  assertion,  for  facts  prove  it,  the  question 
arises,  do  the  same  plans  succeed  as  well  with  the 
short  as  the  long  term  of  maturity.  I  answer  no, 
and  shall  state  some  things  to  control  under  the 
present  regime,  which  doubtless  will  be  dissented 
from  by  those  who  have  been  raising  the  staple 
much  longer  than  this  deponent  under  the  old  plan. 

With  the  great  amount  of  fertilizers  used,  it  has 
become  too  much  of  a  hot  bed  operation,  a  forcing 
process,  and,  hence,  to  some  extent,  an  injurious 
one.  Cotton  will  prove  most  successful  when  given 
all  the  time  from  the  leaving  of  frost  in  the  spring 
to  its  return  in  the  fall  in  which  to  mature.  How 
is  this  to  be  done  most  successfully  in  this  day  of 
fertilizers  ?  I  answer,  by  thorough  preparation  and 
a  more  judicious  use  of  fertilizers  than  many  have 
practiced  the  last  season.  If  you  will  raise  cotton 
to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything  else,  thorough- 
ly prepare  (no  dodging  that,  if  you  would  insure 
greatest  success,  and,  if  done  at  all,  it  must  be  be- 
fore planting,)  a  part  of  your  land,  and  plant  tole- 
rably early,  your  thinnest  soil,  with  a  good  dose  of 
the  stimulant.  Be  sure  to  plant  close  and  leave 
thick  enough  to  completely  shade  the  ground  by 
the  middle  of  July.  The  more  perfect  the  prepara- 
tion, and  more  complete  the  shading  by  this  time, 
the  greater  the  protection  against  the  drought,  al- 
most sure  to  come  between  this  date  and  the  20th  of 
August.  Then  prepare  and  plant  your  better  lands, 
applying  more  fertilizer  the  later  you  plant,  to  in- 
sure its  maturing  in  time,  finishing  in  May.  Early 


planted  cotton,  heavily  fertilized,  cannot  stand  ex- 
cessive wet,  dry  or  hot  weather,  and  if  subject  to 
either,  will  almost  certainly  lose  everything  but  the 
bolls  which  may  then  be  on  the  weed.  If,  there- 
.fore,  you  can  secure  a  fair  crop  of  bolls  on  your 
numerous  stalks  in  your  thin  land  before  being  sub- 
ject to  either  of  those  extremes,  that  part  of  your 
crop  is  safe,  and  is  all  you  expect  from  poor  land, 
and  can  all  be  gathered  in  hot  weather — long  days 
— and  before  the  heavy  picking  comes  on.  On  your 
better  lands  you  cannot  aflford  to  have  only  the  ear- 
ly crop  of  bolls,  but  must  manage  to  have  it  bear 
continuously,  and  in  a  condition  to  be  less  injured 
by  these  excessive  spells  of  weather.  This  can  be 
done  by  planting  later  and  fertilizing  more  heavily 
to  secure  maturity  in  time.  When  thus  planted 
there  will  not  probably  be  any  great  amount  of 
fruit  on  the  stalk  at  the  season  those  excessive  spells, 
especially  of  dry  and  hot  weather,  come  on  ;  and 
the  less  fruit,  at  the  time,  the  less  the  injury,  and 
vice  versa.  Experience  with  fertilizers  on  cotton  the 
past  three  years  convinces  me  that  early  planted 
and  heavily  fertilized  cotton  will  make  the  earliest 
yield,  but  later  plantings  a  greater  jield,  though  no 
very  early  picking.  Cotton  planted  by  the  middle 
of  May,  well  fertilized,  with  an  ordinary  fall,  will 
all  mature ;  whereas  that  planted  first  of  April, 
and  heavily  fertilized,  will  secure  an  early  bottom 
crop  and  picking,  but  will  either  not  have  any,  or 
lose  its  top  crop  by  being  too  late.  An  acre  of  cot- 
ton planted  20th  of  April,  but  with  320  pounds  of 
fertilizer,  half  broadcast  and  rest  in  drill,  opened 
1352  pounds  in  September  and  60  pounds  since. — 
Another  acre,  1000  pounds  in  September  and  160 
since.  A  half  acre  (same  amount  of  fertilizers,  but 
all  in  drill,)  532  pounds  by  September  23d,  and  30 
since.  An  acre  of  thinner  land,  prepared  and 
planted  in  May  with  200  pounds  fertilizer,  but  not 
a  good  stand  till  June,  from  dry  weather,  made 
larger  weed  and  more  cotton. 

The  first  from  excessive  wet  and  then  heat,  lost 
all  but  bolls  in  August — the  latter  not  materially 
affected.  The  first,  when  picked  in  September, 
leaves  could  have  been  burnt  on  the  ground, — now 
green  again.  Later,  did  not  lose  its  leaves,  and  now 
presents  the  fall  appearance  of  a  crop  matured  be- 
fore frost,  and  well  opened  to  top. 

In  1868  and  1869  I  planted  no  early  cotton,  fin- 
ished 16th  of  May,  in  thin  but  well  prepared  land, 
200  lbs.  of  fertilizers  in  drill  to  acre.  In  1869  a 
long  and  excessively  hot  spell,  (or  more  properly 
term,  in  July)  did  not  materially  affect  the  crop, 
while  more  advanced  cotton  suffered  severely.  Re- 
sult, no  early  picking, — no  real  bottom  crop, — but 
heavily  laden  with  what  we  call  middle,  and  top 
crop,  and  all  matured.  A  successful  cotton  planter 
in  olden  days,  and  rjow  farming  only  as  an  ama' 
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teur,  asked  to-day  why  his  thin  land  had  made  such 
a  fine  crop.  I  think  I  gave  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation in  accordance  with  the  above,  and  the  addi- 
tional reason,  that  his  thin  laud  had  a  fine  crop  of 
grass  and  weeds  as  a  harvest  yield  from  the  pre- 
vious year,  to  aid  the  fertilizers  used.  His  reply 
was:  First  of  May  is  the  time  to  plant  cotton.  A 
neighbor  agrees,  in  the  main,  with  these  views,  ex- 
cept in  quality  of  land  for  first  planting.  But  I 
think  I  am  right,  for  we  all  know  that  the  thinner 
the  land,  the  more  profitable  to  have  the  crop  made 
before  the  hot  and  dry  summer  weather  sets  in. 

This  communication  is  already  too  long,  but  I 
cannot  close  before  adding  several  additional  rea- 
sons for  the  above  plan.  1st.  Plant  corn  (here) 
very  early,  and  cotton  as  above,  and  you  can  work 
progressively,  almost  one  crop  at  a  time,  instead  of 
all  crowding  at  once  Hence  more  land  can  be 
better  cultivated,  and  the  moderately  late  planted 
cotton,  will  require  much  less  work  than  if  all  were 
planted  early,  and  the  gathering  of  the  crop  can  be 
managed  much  better,  maturing  as  planted,  succes- 
sively. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  except  for  the 
later  plantings,  use  fertilizers  less  stimulating  than 
Peruvian  Guano  alone.  I  believe  that  is  considered 
the  standard.  The  three  acres  referred  to  above 
were  all  fertilized  with  Peruvian  Guano  and  dis- 
solved bone,  and  less  to  the  acre  than  is  frequently 
recommended  ;  good  land  requires  only  enough  to 
give  the  plant  a  good  start,  aud  thereby  earlier  ma- 
turity. 

If  the  cotton  planter  would  improve  instead  of 
injure  his  land,  by  the  use  of  fertilizers,  let  him 
plow  deep,  diversify,  and  rotate  his  crops  in  a  way 
to  have  a  good  coat  of  vegetable  matter  to  turn  in 
every  year,  except  when  in  cotton.  Without  this, 
his  destruction  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

John  T.  Wingfikld. 
Washington^  Ga.,  Dec.  20,  1870. 


THE  NEXT  COTTON  CROP. 

The  course  which  is  to  be  pursued  by  the  planters 
of  the  South  concerning  the  acreage  to  be  put  under 
cotton  this  spring,  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  at 
the  present  time.  The  production  of  the  staple  has 
reached  that  point  where  it  is  likely  to  bring  loss  to 
the  planter  unless  the  natives  of  India,  Brazil  and 
Egjpt  turn  their  attention  to  other  pursuits.  Cot- 
ton can  be  produced  as  cheaply  in  the  Southern 
States  as  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  ad- 
vantages of  climate  and  soil  are  so  superior  as  to 
more  than  counterbalance  the  high  price  of  labor. 
But,  in  a  close  contest,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
cotton  producers  of  India,  Egypt  and  Brazil  are  not 
to  be  easily  forced  to  abandon  the  culture  of  this 
staple.    Their  wants  are  few,  and  they  are  content 


with  extremely  small  profits.  They  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, continue  to  produce  just  enough  cotton  to 
overstock  the  world  when  the  American  crop  ex- 
ceeds 2,500,000  bales. 

The  losses  sustained  by  the  South  on  the  incom- 
ing crop  of  cotton  have  induced  a  general  belief 
that  in  1871  a  small  crop  will  be  planted.  With 
cotton  at  present  prices  there  is  little  or  no  profit  to 
the  planter.  He  has  labored  during  the  year  for 
the  public.  The  world  is  benefitted  by  cheap  cot- 
ton, but  he  is  not.  It  is  reduced  to  a  question  of 
profit  or  loss,  and  if  there  is  a  general  belief  through- 
out the  Southern  States  that  current  prices  are  nor- 
mal, and  not  likely  to  improve,  less  cotton  will  be 
produced,  beyond  a  doubt. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  state  with  exactness  what  is 
the  intention  of  planters.  We  (and  in  fact  the  whole 
country  does)  expect  to  see  a  great  reduction  in  the 
cotton  acreage,  but  as  faithful  chroniclers  of  facts 
we  must  say  that  nothing  has  yet  transpired  to  war- 
rant the  assertion  that  such  will  really  be  the  case. 

From  all  parts  of  the  South  we  hear  of  a  strong 
demand  for  labor.  Planters  are  securing  all  the 
available  labor  in  their  respective  districts.  This 
shows  that  the  planters  are  far  from  being  discour- 
aged, and  that  the  whole  laboring  force  of  the  South 
is  likely  to  be  fully  employed  during  the  present 
season.  While  many  planters  are  holding  out  for 
a  reduction  in  wages,  others  are  paying  last  year's 
rates. 

These  facts  do  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  a 
large  cotton  crop  is  in  anticipation.  We  can  only 
infer  that  as  much  land  as  possible  will  be  cultivat- 
ed, and  that  planters  expect  a  more  prosperous  year 
is  in  store  for  them.  The  land  will  be  put  under 
cotton,  corn,  or  other  staple,  as  the  planter  deems 
proper. 

In  our  own  State,  which  produces  more  cotton  to 
the  acre  than  any  other,  there  will  be  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  sugar.  The  old  sugar 
planters  are  increasing  their  working  force,  and 
those  who  have  hitherto  cultivated  cotton  will  turn 
their  attention  to  the  sweets. 

We  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  such  facts  to 
our  readers  as  will  serve  to  form  correct  conclusions 
as  to  the  agricultural  prospects  for  the  year. — New 
Orleans  Picayune. 


Experiment  in  Planting  Cotton. — A  planter, 
near  Columbus,  Mississippi,  experimenting  on  one 
acre,  set  his  cotton  plants  three  and  a  half  feet  apart, 
each  way,  thinning  to  two  stalks  in  the  hill,  and 
cultivating  in  the  same  manner  as  with  corn.  The 
yield  was  more  than  double  that  grown  in  the  old 
way,  and  in  respect  to  the  maturing  of  the  bolls, 
advantage  was  found  in  the  readier  access  of  the 
sun. 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

Whether  the  Grape  Vine  originated  in  Asia,  and 
followed  closely  civilization,  or  whether  the  many 
varieties  sprang  from  different  primordial  species, 
yet  it  is  subject  to  climatic  conditions.    The  condi- 
tions of  temperature  and  moisture  are  now  better 
understood  than  in  former  times.    With  less  than 
fifty-five  degrees  temperature  for  the  growing  months 
of  April,  May  and  June,  and  sixty-five  degrees  for 
ripening  in  July,  August  and  September,  no  success 
in  grape  growing  need  be  expected.    At  a  tempera- 
ture of  sixty-five  degrees  for  the  first  three  above 
named  months,  and  over  seventy-five  degrees  for 
the  latter  three  months,  with  soils  and  situations 
favorable,  excellent  grapes  can  be  raised,  and  wine 
of  superior  quality  can  be  made.    Neither  can  we 
succeed  in  grape-growing  if  the  average  rainfall  in 
April,  May  and  June  amounts  to  six  inches,  and 
the  average  in  July,  August  and  September  as 
much  as  five  inches.    The  hardier  varieties  can  be 
grown  with  a  rainfall  for  the  first  three  months,  not 
over  four  inches,  and  for  the  last  three  months  not 
over  three  inches,  other  conditions  favorable.  Grapes 
of  the  best  quality,  however,  can  only  be  raised  if 
the  rainfall  in  the  first  three  months  named,  is  less 
than  four  inches  per  month— and  the  last  three 
months  less  than  two  inches  per  month.    Of  course 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  and  dryness  of  air  in  others,  will  somewhat 
modify  those  conditions.    A  dry  atmosphere,  high 
temperature  for  the  last  three  months,  and  not  too 
great  a  change  in  the  temperature  in  twenty  four 
hours  during  the  whole  year,  are  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  the  growing  of  grapes.  Species  found 
in  more  Southern,  will  not  do  in  higher  Northern 
latitudes,  and,  vica  versa.    Natives  of  northern  lati- 
tudes will  not  stand  the  southern  heat.    Thus  the 
climate,  the  mean  temperature,  amount  of  rainfall, 
length  of  the  growing  season,  certain  extreme  changes 
of  temperature,  the  ameliorating  influences  of  large 
bodies  of  water,  aspect,  and  soil,  exert  a  great  in- 
fluence on  grape  growing.    European  grapes  for 
out  door  culture,  in  this  country  have  proved  fail- 
ures in  most  instances.    We  must  therefore  look 
for  species,  indigenous  here,  and  their  descendants. 
Of  those,  we  have  only  three,  in  the  Middle  States. 

Ist.  Vitis  Labrusea,  or  Northern  fox  grapes. 

2nd.  Vitis  J^stivalis,  summer  or  chicken  grapes. 

3d.  Vitis  Cordifolia,  winter,  or  frost  grapes. 

The  Vitis  Labrusea,  or  fox  grape,  has  very  wooly 
leaves,  rusty  wooly  beneath,  berries  large.  It  is 
the  parent  of  all  our  large  varieties  ;  as  the  Cassady, 


Catawba,  Isabella,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  lona, 
Ives,  Martha,  Telegraph,  Union  Village,  some  of 
Roger's  Hybrids,  and  many  others.  They  require 
a  deep  soil,  and  do  well  on  eastern,  north-eastern, 
and  even  on  northern  slopes.  You  will  find  the 
fox  grape  mostly  in  bottom  lands,  in  moist  soils, 
and  in  swamps,  ripening  its  fruit  in  heavy  shade. 
They  will  do  also  on  southern  slopes,  provided  the 
soil  is  deep,  and  not  too  gravelly  and  arid,  and 
their  fruit  not  be  too  much  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  a  hot,  vertical  sun,  or  else  mildew  and  rot 
will  ensue. 

The  Vitis  J^slivalis,  or  chicken  grape,  also  erro« 
niously  called  summer  grape,  for  it  ripens  late, 
have  downy  young  leaves,  hairy  beneath,  smoother 
when  old,  green  above  ;  berries  small,  black.  Their 
descendants  are  the  Alvey,  Cynthiana,  Cunningham, 
Herbemont,  Norton's  Virginia  and  Rulander.  They 
prefer  a  dry,  poor  soil,  mixed  with  lime  and  de- 
composed rocks,  with  a  southern  and  south-western 
exposure.  They  can  endure  almost  the  severest 
drought.  You  find  them  generally  wild  on  south- 
ern slopes,  in  thin  sandy  soil,  and  among  rocks  in 
fence  corners. 

The  Cordifolia,  or  frost  grape,  has  thin,  smooth 
leaves,  green  on  both  sides,  but  not  shining  ;  ber- 
ries, small  acid,  ripening  after  frost.  It  grows  in 
all  the  Eastern  States,  extends  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  even  to  Texas.  Its  descendants  are  the 
Clinton  and  Taylor  Bulit,  and  again  their  descen- 
dants. They  are  very  hardy,  do  well  in  poor  soil, 
and  succeed  in  localities  where  all  others  fail.  They 
ought  to  hang  on  the  vines  a  considerable  time 
after  having  turned  black,  and  will  then  make  a  good 
heavy  claret  wine.  Besides  those  enumerated,  we 
have  many  new  seedlings  and  hybrids,  fertilized 
from  the  pollen  of  others,  of  which  I  will  speak  in 
future,  when  I  will  also  describe  the  preparation  of 
the  soil,  best  variety  for  our  climate,  and  mode  of 
planting.  G.  H.  Mittnacht. 

Fike.sville,  Jan.  23,  1811. 

Terminology  of  the  Vine. 

Dr.  Warde.-,  from  the  Committee  to  whom  was 
referred  the  subject  of  Terminology  of  the  Vine,  re- 
ported to  a  recent  session  of  the  Illinois  Horticul- 
tural Society,  as  follows : 

The  stem  is  the  main  upright  support.  Arm — A 
branch  of  the  stem  trained  horizontally,  as  on  a 
trellis.  Shoot— Green  wood,  as  fruit  shoots,  young 
canes,  and  suckers.  Lateral — A  branch  from  a 
shoot.  Tendril — A  twining  support.  A  Cane— A 
ripe  shoot  from  the  stem,  an  arm  or  lateral.  Spur 
— A  cane  or  lateral  cut  short,  say,  to  one,  two,  or 
more  eyes  or  buds.  Joint,  or  Node — An  enlarged 
part  of  the  cane,  whence  come  the  buds,  leaves,  and 
tendrils.    Internode — Between  the  joints. 

A  valuable  lesson  to  joung  horticulturists. 
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aRAFTING  GHAPE  VINES. 

BY  DAVID  z.  EVANS,  JR.,  Chesoptake  Cifi',  Md. 

Grafting  grape  vines  is  not  such  a  tedious  or  un- 
certain operation  as  many  would  suppose,  although 
many  experts  cloak  it  in  secresy,  or,  if  they  do  say 
anything  in  regard  to  it,  give  it  only  vaguely,  or  in 
such  an  uncertain  way  that  persons  who  would  like 
to  try  the  experiment  are  deterred  from  fear  of  fail- 
ure, unless  they  resort  to  many  expensive  and  try- 
ing expedients  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  The 
vine  can  be  readily  grafted  by  any  one  who  hag  a 
moderate  amount  of  intelligence  ;  but  some  care  is 
requisite  in  this  branch  of  horticulture,  as  well  as  in 
any  other,  to  produce  like  good  results,  and  to  exe- 
cute the  operation  neatly  and  expeditiously  requires 
some  practice. 

There  are  several  ways  of  grafting  ;  but  I  will 
only  give  two  methods,  both  of  which  are  very 
good  ;  one  can  be  used  where  the  particular  vine 
grafted  is  regarded  as  very  choice  and  valuable,  and 
the  other  where  a  great  number  of  vines  are  to  be 
attended  to,  although  we  think  one  plan  as  good  as 
the  other,  and  equally  sure  ;  but  either  one  or  both 
can  be  used  as  best  suited  to  the  taste,  convenience, 
&c.,  of  the  different  operators. 

The  first  plan  which  is,  as  a  general  thing,  only 
used  where  a  large  area  is  grafted,  is  substantially 
as  follows  :  In  early  winter,  or  in  the  fall,  after  the 
sap  has  ceased  to  flow,  or  in  early  spring,  cut  the 
vine  to  be  grafted  down  almost  even  with  the 
ground  ;  now  split  the  stock,  and  insert  one  or  two 
grafts — which  should  be  wedged  shaped,  and  as 
fresh  as  convenient ;  mound  up  the  soil  on  all  sides 
of  the  graft,  covering  the  junction  with  ground 
about  two  or  three  inches,  and  leave  in  this  con- 
dition ;  if  well  done,  no  fear  of  failure  need  be  ap- 
prehended ;  it  is  very  quickly  done,  and  a  great 
many  vines  can  be  grafted  in  a  comparatively  short 
space.  The  vine  must  be  satoed  off,  not  chopped  or 
cut  as  many  do,  very  often  splitting  the  stock  and 
irreparably  injuring  the  vine. 

The  other  way  is  the  same  as  the  first  mentioned, 
as  far  as  the  mere  grafting  goes  ;  the  only  difference 
consists  in  the  mode  of  covering  ;  while  in  the  first 
mentioned  way  the  ground  comes  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  junction  of  the  stock  and  graft,  in  this 
it  is  first  covered  with  an  inverted  flower  pot,  and 
the  ground  mounded  around  that ;  this  plan  is  rath- 
er more  expensive,  but  the  ground  can  be  moved 
readily  in  the  spring,  leaving  the  vine  in  an  unin- 
jured condition,  not  being  so  liable  to  be  knocked 
about,  or  the  grafts  accidentally  or  unintentionally 
displaced  ;  but  both  plans  have,  of  course,  their  own 
converts,  so  I  leave  to  the  readei  to  take  whichever 
plan  in  his  judgment  may  seem  the  most  practica- 
ble or  advisable. —  The  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer. 


Pruning  Vines  in  Cold  Weather. 

Pruning  vines  while  they  are  frozen  is  said  to  be 
very  injurious.  We  are  not  aware,  however,  that 
any  of  our  vineyardists  have  ever  conducted  a  series 
of  experiments  to  prove  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this 
very  common,  and  often  reiterated  assertion.  If 
the  young  or  old  canes  are  handled  and  bent  while 
frozen,  it  would,  no  doubt,  break  some  of  the  cells 
and  injure  them  ;  but  in  ordinary  pruning,  that 
portion  of  the  vine  allowed  to  remain  need  not  be 
in  the  least  disturbed  ;  for  all  tying  up  to  stakes  or 
trellises  can  be  done  in  pleasant  weather  whon  there 
is  no  frost  in  the  vines. 

In  pruning  a  cane  we  cut  between  the  buds;  and 
all  that  portion  above  the  last  bud  left  on  the  cane 
will  die  whether  the  separation  is  made  with  a 
knife,  shear],  or  when  frozen  or  otherwise.  Prun- 
ing vines  in  very  cold  weather  is  certainly  not 
pleasant  work  ;  but  so  far  as  being  injurious,  either 
to  the  vine,  or  the  cuttings  removed,  we  have  our 
doubts,  which  are  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  vines  are  annually  pruned  while  frozen 
without  any  apparent  injury  resulting  therefrom. — 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

Mancre. — Old  and  exhausted  vineyards  can  be 
manured  during  frosty  weather.  The  best  for  vines 
is  surface  soil,  leaf  mould,  and  decomposed  vegeta- 
ble matter  or  compost.  Animal  manures  should  be 
used  sparingly,  and  always  be  well  decomposed,  be- 
fore using.  Scatter  the  soil  or  manure  over  the 
surface,  and  turn  under  in  the  Spring.  Heavy, 
clayey  soils  may  be  benefited  very  much  by  sprink- 
ling with  lime,  gypsum,  &c. 

Pruning. — In  pruning  your  vines,  do  not  cut  too 
close  to  the  eye,  as  the  upper  bud  will  often  suffer 
from  cold  and  the  influences  of  the  weather,  if  the 
cut  is  too  close. 


Growing  Potatoes  by  Mulching. — A  New  Hamp- 
shire farmer  tried  the  following  experiment  on  a 
rough  rocky,  hassocky  plot  of  land,  too  wet  for  or- 
dinary cultivation,  and  unfit  for  scythe  or  plow. 
He  spread  on  the  land  a  quantity  of  small  potatoes, 
and  covered  them  with  a  crate  of  refuse  straw  and 
yard  and  barn  rakingg,  giving  them  no  further 
care.  In  due  time,  when  the  potatoes  were  grown, 
he  drew  them  out  with  an  iron-toothed  rake.  The 
product  proved  to  be  good,  fair  tubers  of  better 
quality  than  those  grown  by  him  in  the  usual  way, 
and  produced  at  trifling  cost.  He  had  several  times 
grown  potatoes  by  the  process  of  mulching,  obtain- 
ing yields  superior  in  quantity  and  quality  to  those 
of  seed  planted  in  the  ground. 

Irrigate  land  one  season,  and  the  effect  will  be 
seen  the  next  also— this  on  grass  more  particularly. 
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The  Best  Time  for  Cutting  Grafts. 

In  several  publications  we  notice  that  the  cutting 
of  grafts  in  the  fall,  ''or  before  the  sharp  cold  of 
winter  injures  their  vitality,"  is  highly  recom- 
mended. Directions  are  thus  given  how  they  are 
to  be  preserved  through  the  winter  :  "  They  may 
be  packed  away  in  boxes  of  fine  damp  moss,  damp 
sawdust,  or  buried  in  the  earth  or  sand."  There 
is  a  great  deal  more  added  which  we  do  not  think 
worth  while  to  quote.  This  mode  may  be  a  very 
good  one,  but  we  have  never  tried  it  and  just  now 
do  not  seem  in  the  mode  to  do  so.  We  have  done 
most  of  our  own  grafting,  and  have  been  successful. 
We  never  cut  our  grafts  before  February,  and  if  the 
ground  is  not  frozen  stick  them  in  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  then  the  variety  is  known  without  label- 
ing. If  the  ground  is  frozen  they  are  tied  up,  the 
bunch  labeled  and  buried  under  a  shed  or  in  a 
rather  dry  place.  We  have  set  seventy  of  these 
grafts  (pears)  at  one  time  and  every  one  of  them 
grew.  Once  on  a  time  we  employed  a  professed 
grafter,  who  brought  his  own  scions  (plums)  and 
set  thirty-two  for  us,  every  one  of  which  died.  The 
following  Spring  we  thought  to  try  our  own  hand 
at  it,  and  set  sixteen  (plums)  on  a  tree  fifteen  years 
planted,  the  grafts  cut  as  usual  in  February,  and 
eleven  of  them  grew.  This  we  thought  was  doing 
pretty  well  with  plums.  If  the  grafts  are  carefully 
preserved  and  properly  set,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  cut  in  fall  or  spring. —  Germantown  Tel. 

Planting  Apple-Orchards. 

No  man,  in  the  review  of  the  past  season,  can  say 
that  the  apple  trees  have  done  bearing.  The  yield 
has  been  bountiful,  nothwithstanding  the  great 
drought,  and  apples  have  been  a  drug  in  many  com- 
munities, yet  good  winter  apples  are  now  bringing 
remunerative  prices — three  dollars  a  barrel  and  up- 
ward. Thousands  of  barrels  have  been  sent  into 
New  England,  and  are  now  selling  in  sight  of  farms 
once  blessed  with  productive  orchards.  The  excuse 
for  not  planting  has  been  the  failure  of  the  old  trees 
to  bear.  Why  should  they  bear,  given  over  as  they 
have  been  to  utter  neglect  for  a  whole  generation  ? 
A  tree  can  no  more  bear  fruit  without  nourishment 
than  a  cow  can  give  milk  without  fodder.  There 
are  orchards  in  the  older  parts  of  the  country  well 
fed  and  as  productive  as  ever.  There  was  never 
more  encouragement  to  plant  good  varieties  of  the 
apple  than  now.  There  is  no  danger  of  overstock- 
ing the  market  with  good,  sound  winter  apples. 
Even  in  this  year  of  plenty,  the  long-keeping  varie- 
ties will  bring  good  prices.  Every  farm  should 
have  its  orchard. — Hearth  and  Home. 


Pruning. 

There  is  scarcely  a  week,  certainly  not  a  month, 
in  the  whole  year,  that  has  not  been  recommended, 
by  excellent  authorities  too,  as  the  best  time  for 
pruning.  It  may  be  fairly  concluded,  therefore, 
that  the  orchard-grower  cannot  go  far  wrong  in 
choosing  his  time.  It  is  very  generally  believed, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  with  good  reason,  that  it  is  not 
well  to  prune  when  the  tree  is  frozen,  nor  when  the 
sap  begins  to  flow  in  the  spring.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  not  wanting  instances  where  trees  have 
been  beneficially  trimmed  at  those  seasons.  We  do 
not  venture  to  give  a  general  rule,  but  until  experi- 
ments can  be  tried,  it  is  best  to  follow  the  practice 
prevailing  in  the  region  where  the  orchard  lies. 
Nature's  adjustment  of  cause  and  effect  are  so  infi- 
nitely delicate,  that  no  rule  can  be  regarded  as 
trustworthy  until  it  has  been  tested  by  a  long  and 
careful  series  of  experiments,  and  to  apply  such  a 
test,  the  farmer  or  fruit  grower  must  keep  a  system- 
atic record  of  trees  and  crops,  and  must,  withal, 
have  a  very  distinct  notion  of  what  he  wishes  to 
ascertain.  When  once  the  time  for  pruning  is  fixed 
upon,  and  the  necessary  cutting  done,  it  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  care  for  the  mutilated  limbs.  A 
coat  of  hot  grafting  wax  is  very  beneficial,  especial- 
ly in  the  case  of  large  limbs,  as  it  prevents  its  de- 
cay. A  very  thick  coat  is  not  required,  and  it  is, 
in  fact,  sometime?  injurious.  Apply  the  hot  wax, 
and  then  dust  it  over  with  as  much  fine  sand  as  will 
adhere.  A  solution  of  gum  shellac  in  alcohol  is  a 
very  good  substitute  for  wax,  and,  fortunately, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  preparing  or  using  it.  The 
gum  has  simply  to  be  broken  into  conveniently 
small  pieces  and  placed  in  alcohol,  when  it  will  dis- 
solve, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  will  be  ready 
for  use.  It  is  applied  with  a  brush,  which  can  be 
washed  perfectly  clean  in  alcohol,  if  desired.  To 
insure  the  adherence  of  either  the  wax  or  the  shel- 
lac, allow  the  wounds  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore being  covered,  but  do  not  forget  them  alto- 
gether, for  if  you  prune  at  all,  it  is  by  all  means 
best  to  do  the  whole  thing  efiectually. 

The  Peach  Borer. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Horticultural 
Society,  Prof.  Riley  gave  some  information  on  the 
peach  borer,  an  insect  which  is  very  destructive  to 
the  peach.  It  is  produced  by  a  moth,  the  larvae  of 
which  does  not  mind  the  soap.  Mounding  around 
the  butt  of  the  tree  is  a  remedy  which  prevents  the 
moth  from  laying  its  eggs  at  the  base  of  the  trunk. 
But  the  mound  should  be  leveled  down  early  in  the 
spring,  and  rebuilt  about  the  first  of  May. 

He  that  stays  in  the  valley  shall  never  get  over 
the  hill. 
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PREPARED  BY  JOHN  FEAST,  Florist,  Baliimore. 


Greenhoitses  this  month  will  begin  to  look  gay,  as 
plants  will  come  into  flower  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, and  the  sun  having  more  power  they  will 
require  less  fire  heat,  which  is  more  conducive  to 
the  health  of  plants  in  general. 

Camellias  will  now  be  in  their  heighth  of  flower- 
ing, and  need  only  a  regular  temperature  and  suffi- 
cient water.  Now  is  the  time  to  increase  them  by 
grafting  or  otherwise,  and  hybridizing  such  as  bear 
seed  by  the  pollen  from  fine  varieties.  The  opera- 
tion is  very  simple— by  taking  the  pollen  with  a 
small  camel  hair  brush,  and  impregnating  the  stig- 
ma of  the  seed  bearing  one  ;  choose  a  fine  day,  and 
when  the  flowers  are  in  perfection ;  be  careful  and 
do  not  syringe  over  them  until  set,  as  too  much 
moisture  causes  the  seed  vessel  to  fall  off.  By  this 
process  ail  new  varieties  are  raised,  both  in  trees, 
plants,  &c.  Many  kinds  raised  in  this  country 
equal  any  of  the  imported  varieties,  which  together 
number  one  thousand  or  more  now  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

Dahlias.— If  an  increase  of  stock  is  wanted,  put 
the  roots  where  they  will  have  more  warmth,  so  as 
to  start  their  growth— take  the  young  shoots  off"  as 
cuttings,  and  divide  the  roots,  putting  them  in 
separate  pots  with  names  attached. 

Fuehias  will  propagate  freely  at  this  time,  and, 
with  care,  will  make  fine  plants  this  season ;  re-pot 
such  as  need  larger  pots ;  give  occasionally  liquid 
manure  water ;  keep  clean  and  syringe  frequently, 
to  avoid  the  red  spider,  for  if  these  hints  are  ob- 
served, no  plant  is  more  beautiful  when  in  bloom. 

Ferns  are  a  very  interesting  tribe  of  plants.  Like 
the  Lycopodes  for  baskets,  or  any  decorative  work 
in  a  parlor,  they  require  more  moisture  than  is 
usually  given  them,  but  when  in  fine  condition 
their  foliage  are  equal  to  most  fiowers,  and  by  some 
the  foliage  of  plants  are  more  admired  than  flow- 
ers, owing  to  so  much  diversity. 

Some  of  the  greenhouse  bulbs,  as  Oxalis,  Cycla- 
mens, that  have  done  flowering  will  require  less 
water ;  let  them  dry  oflT  gradually,  otherwise  they 
will  decay,  as  many  are  annually  lost  for  need  of 
proper  attention. 

Amynillus,  Brunswigias,  Lillys,  Crinums  and  such 
flowering  bulbs  will  need  re-potting;  put  them  in 
good  sized  pots,  which  is  better  than  changing  so 
often ;  give  them  good  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  drain- 
age. 

Ericas,  Epacris,  Diosmas  and  all  hardy  greenhouse 
cape  plants  will  need  attention ;  re-pot  those  need- 
ing larger  pots.  Tie  up  and  prune  in  a  proper 
shape,  so  as  to  give  them  a  fine  effiect;  propagate  at 
this  time  by  cuttings,  to  keep  a  stock  of  young 
plants  on  hand ;  such  plants  require  in  this  coun- 
try a  stiflier  loam  than  peat  soil,  which  is  too  po- 
rous, causing  injury  to  the  roots  by  the  summer 
sun. 

Achemenes,  Gesnerias,  Tydeas,  Caladinus,  and  such 
as  have  been  dormant  through  the  winter,  re-pot 


in  separate  pots ;  the  proper  soil  to  grow  them  is  a 
mixture  of  peat,  rotted  leaves  and  loam,  equal 
parts,  mixed  together ;  be  careful  in  watering  at 
first,  as  too  much  injures  the  roots  till  they  begin 
to  grow.  Keep  in  a  warm  situation. 

Pelargoniums,  Geraniums.— Give  a  watering  of 
liquid  water,  occasionally  famished  with  tobacco, 
and  keep  clean,  and  such  as  need  larger  pots  give 
them  their  last  move  before  flowering ;  give  plenty 
of  air  of  fine  days,  which  is  of  great  benefit  to  all 
plants  to  ensure  a  fine  bloom. 

Roses  showing  signs  of  growth  re-pot,  if  needed, 
and  those  struck  from  cuttings  re-pot  in  small  pots ; 
give  them  a  little  heat  after  potting,  and  sufficient 
water  to  moisten  the  soil  through  the  pot,  as  many 
die  after  being  removed  through  this  neglect. 

Seeds  of  Annuals  and  Biennials  may  be  sown  to 
have  an  early  stock  of  plants  for  flowering,  and 
such  as  are  growing  encourage  by  giving  them 
plenty  of  room  to  get  strong,  which  enables  them 
to  flower  much  finer;  tie  all  up  neatly  of  a  spread- 
ing habit,  and  other  woody  plants,  as  Clematis,  Jesa- 
mines,  Tecomas,  Passion  Flowers.  They  will  require 
pruning  in  and  attending  to;  be  careful  that  the 
mealy  bug  is  destroyed,  as  they  are  much  infested 
with  it ;  wash  them  well  with  fresh  water  with  a 
strong  force  of  syringe  or  otherwise. 

As  the  season  advances,  prepare  for  spring,  by 
pruning  all  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  vines,  &c. — 
Have  the  ground  in  readiness  for  cropping  and 
sowing  of  difierent  seeds.  Transplanting  can  be 
done— the  sooner  the  better,  if  the  weather  will 
permit.  The  dividing  of  herbaceous  plants  may  be 
done  at  this  time,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
spring  work  when  other  operations  will  demand 
your  care  and  close  attention. 

Fresh  Blown  Flowers  in  Winter. 

Choose  some  of  the  most  powerful  buds  of  the 
flowers  you  would  preserve,  such  as  are  latest  in 
blowing,  and  ready  to  open ;  cut  them  off"  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  leaving  to  each,  if  possible,  a  piece 
of  the  stem  three  inches  long ;  cover  the  end  of  the 
stem  immediately  with  sealing-wax,  and,  when 
the  buds  are  a  little  shrunk  and  wrinkled,  wrap 
each  of  them  up  separately  in  a  piece  of  paper,  per- 
fectly clean  and  dry,  and  lock  them  up  in  a  dry  box 
or  drawer,  and  they  will  keep  without  corrupting. 
In  winter,  or  any  other  time,  when  you  would  have  » 
the  flowers  blow,  take  the  buds  at  night  and  cut  ofl" 
the  end  of  the  stem  sealed  with  Avax,  and  put  the 
buds  into  water,  -wherein  a  little  nitre  or  salt  has 
been  difi'used ;  and  the  next  day  you  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  buds  open  and  expand  them- 
selves, and  the  flowers  display  their  most  lovely 
colors  and  breathe  their  agreeable  odors. — Manufac- 
turer and  Builder. 

Asters.— The  numerous  forms  of  the  Aster  and 
the  now  great  variety  of  rich  colors  of  its  perfectly 
double  flowers  make  it  a  leading  favorite,  and  no 
flower  garden  can  be  regarded  as  complete  without 
a  representation  from  this  splendid  class  of  flowers. 
They  prefer  a  deep,  rich  soil.  Seed  may  be  sown  in 
a  frame  or  the  open  border.  The  taller  varieties 
should  stand  about  a  foot  in  the  bed  where  they  are 
to  bloom,  and  the  dwarf  about  half  the  distance— 
or  they  may  be  set  singly  or  in  groups  of  a  few  plants 
each. 
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POINTS  OF  A  GOOD  BEEEDINQ  SOW. 

What  constitutes  a  good  breeding  sow  ?  In  ad- 
dition to  the  points  of  a  good  boar,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  breeding  sow  should  be  selected  from  a 
breed  apt  to  fatten  readily,  and  the  individuals  of 
which  have  not  become  deteriorated  by  injadicious 
crosses,  or  hy  breeding  in-and-in.  She  should  be  the 
fairest  of  the  litter,  whose  dam  is  a  good  nurse — a 
good  milker — of  mild  disposition — and  of  good 
fecundity.  A  sow  that  has  bad  points,  or  blemish- 
es, should  be  at  once  rejected  ;  for  such  animals  are 
apt  to  transmit  these ./?rs^  to  their  progeny.  A  sow 
must  be  allowed  to  farrow  two  or  three  times,  be- 
fore it  is  safe  to  conclude  upon  her  excellence  as  a 
breeder.  When  a  young  sow  brings  forth  ten  or 
twelve  at  one  farrowing,  and  is  careful  of  them,  and 
does  not  think  more  of  gormandizing  at  the  trough, 
or  of  running  alone  in  the  field,  one  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  estimate  her  fairly  as  a  good  breeder.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  if  a  sow  brings  forth  but  six  or 
eight  indifferent  pigs,  and  roots  them  about  in  her 
nest,  and  steps  on  them  after,  and  yields  but  a  small 
supply  of  milk,  and  above  all  is  inclined  to  eat  them, 
after  weaning  the  pigs,  she  should  be  fattened  at 
once  and  slaughtered. 

PERIOD  OF  GKSTATION. 

The  period  of  the  sow's  gestation  is  generally  six- 
teen weeks.   Sometimes  sows  go  eighteen  or  twenty 
weeks  before  they  farrow.    Sometimes  their  gesta-  | 
tion  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  weeks.    But  such  ! 
litters  are  apt  to  be  premature  ;  and  the  pigs  com- 1 
monly  need  more  care  to  raise  them,  than  if  the  dam 
had  fulfilled  her  proper  time.  ■ 

7oung  sows  that  have  never  been  introduced  to 
the  boar,  are  sometimes  in  heat  every  few  days  ;  but 
after  they  have  raised  one  or  two  litters  of  pigs,  if 
in  health,  and  not  too  fat,  they  will  generally  be  in 
heat  about  every  eighteen  or  twenty  diys.  Sows  of 
different  dispositions  exhibit  different  signs  of  heat. 
Some  keep  up  an  incessant  roaring,  and  a  constant 
smacking  of  their  chops,  while  those  of  a  mild  and 
peaceable  disposition,  will  appear  restless,  and  ap- 
proach other  animals,  or  mankind,  very  fawningly^ 


and  follow  any  person  as  far  as  possible.  Some- 
times, when  closely  confined,  they  will  wander 
about  their  pen,  and  have  but  little  appetite  for 
their  food.  The  enlargement  and  protrusion  of  the 
vagina  is  generally  an  unmistakable  sign.  But, 
when  there  are  several  together  the  surest  sign  is 
their  riding  each  other.  Generally  speaking,  there 
is  little  difficulty  in  determining  when  a  sow  is  in 
heat. 

BREEDING  TOO  YOCNG. 

Before  the  sow  is  allowed  to  pair  with  the  bo.ir, 
she  should  have  attained  to  a  fair  size  and  age.  If 
her  frame  is  well  developed  at  eight  or  ten  months 
of  age,  there  could  be  but  little  objection  to  her 
breeding;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  sows  should  not 
be  allowed  to  take  the  boar  until  they  are  one  year . 
old  or  more.  It  is  an  unwise  policy  to  allow  young 
sows  to  breed  before  they  have  some  capacity  of 
j  chest.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  very  young,  half- 
grown  sows  will  be  able  to  bring  forth  a  large  num- 
ber of  good  sized,  fat,  healthy  pigs  at  once.  It 
sows  are  young  and  small,  they  are  too  apt  to  have 
very  small  and  tender  pigs.  Allowing  a  young  sow 
to  breed,  while  she  is  growing  thriftly  checks  her 
growth,  weakens  her  constitution  ;  and  her  farrow- 
ing will  be  more  difficult,  and  she  will  be  less  in- 
clined to  exercise  that  care  over  her  first  litter,  that 
she  would;  if  she  were  one  year  old, 

MANAGEMENT  WHEN  PAIRING. 

When  a  sow  is  to  pair  with  the  boar,  they  should 
be  turned  into  a  small  yard  or  sty,  where  they  will 
not  be  annoyed  by  other  hogs  ;  and  after  one  good 
service  or  at  the  most  two,  they  should  be  separa- 
ted. Permitting  them  to  have  uninterrupted  con- 
nection, is  not  only  pernicious  to  the  male,  but  of- 
ten injurious  to  the  female.  It  is  confidently  be- 
lieved, that  a  sow  will  have  a  greater  number  of 
pigs  from  one  service  than  from  an  unlimited  num- 
ber. A  sow  is  no  more  apt  to  be  impregnated  by 
receiving  the  male  a  second,  third  or  fourth  time, 
than  from  once.  The  first  service  is,  generally,  the 
most  effectual.  Then  the  semen  is  more  abundant. 
Swine,  no  more  than  other  animals,  can  be  allowed 
unrestrained  indulgence  in  their  sexual  connection, 
with  impunity  to  themselves  and  their  progeny  ; 
and  there  is  much  reason  for  believing,  that  oft  re- 
peated sexual  connection  is  a  fruitful  source  of  bar- 
renness. If  one  good  service  will  suffice  to  impreg- 
nate the  ovary — if  a  sow  will  bring  more,  and  fairer 
pigs  with  one  connection  with  the  boar,  why  repeat 
the  operation  ?  Sometimes,  if  the  passion  appears 
more  ardent  in  the  sow  than  in  the  boar,  it  would 
be  well  in  an  hour  or  so  after  the  first  service  to  al- 
low a  second.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  we  need  en- 
tertain no  doubts,  if  a  sow  has  enjoyed  oneuninter-  i 
rupted  coition,  of  her  being  effectually  impregnated. 
—  Working  farmer. 
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HCa  CHOLEKA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
wi  ites  :  *'Hog  cholera  has  prevailed  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  in  the  western  portion  of  Fairfax  county, 
V'a.,  some  farmers  losing  their  entire  stock.  Con- 
stipation of  the  bowels  attends  the  disease,  and  the 
only  remedy  (which  has,  by  no  means,  always  prov- 
ed successful)  is  silts;  three  table-spoonfala  at  a 
dose,  for  a  hog  weighing  one  hundred  pounds,  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  q-iantity  of  castor  oii,  twelve 
hours  after." 

Another  correspondent  of  the  same  Dapartmeat 
writing  from  Illinois,  on  the  same  subject,  says : 

"So  thoroughly  am  I  convinced  of  the  use  of  pre- 
ventives, that  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  my  hogs  daily  with  a 
mixture  composed  of  various  ingredients,  the  basis 
of  which  is  kitchen  slops,  to  which  is  added  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  salt,  bran,  Irish  potatoes,  cabbage, 
turnips,  and  other  vegetables,  all  of  which  I  endea- 
vor to  rais8  for  that  purpose  in  sufficient  quantities. 
The  above  are  all  boiled  together  and  fed  when  cool 
in  large  troughs,  to  which  all  the  hogs  have  access. 
A  few  years  since  I  lost  some  hogs  with  cholera, 
but  since  I  commenced  the  above  practice  I  hare 
not  lost  a  single  hog  with  cholera,  and  but  very  few 
with  any  other  disease,  although  I  keep  a  number 
varying  from  twenty  to  forty  head.  At  the  same 
time  my  neighbors  are  continually  complaining  to 
me  of  their  losses,  and  although  I  explain  to  them 
my  plan  of  treatment,  and  that  my  hogs  don't  die 
of  cholera,  very  few  of  them  seem  to  profit  by  my 
experience.  "Well,"  they  reply,  "we  don't  know 
how  it  is ;  we  slop  oar  hogs  also,  sometimes,  and 
still  they  die."  Besides  slop,  I  feed  my  hogs  dry 
corn  daily.  Whether  or  not  it  is  the  slop  which 
keeps  off  the  cholera  I  cannot  positively  say  ;  but 
I  certainly  should  be  afraid  to  feed  them  entirely  on 
corn  or  any  other  dry  food." 

Feeding  Milch  Cows  with  Corn  Fodder. — A 
dairy  farmer  states  that  in  June,  186S,  he  sowed  an 
acre  of  corn  In  drills,  and  on  the  first  of  July  com- 
menced cutting  and  feeding  to  twenty-six  cows, 
daily.  When  the  September  rains  came  he  omitted 
the  cornfodder  for  some  days,  and  the  consequence 
was  a  decrease  in  the  yield  of  milk  of  fifty-two 
pounds  per  day,  or  an  average  decrease  of  two 
pounds  per  cow.  The  corn  feeding  being  resumed 
the  cows  in  four  days  regained  the  usual  yield. 

Charcoal,  &c.  for  Hogs. — Hogs  that  are  much 
confined,  and  can  not  get  to  the  earth,  will  fre- 
quently be  benefited  by  having  a  little  charcoal,  soft 
brick-bats,  or  soft  rotten  wood  thrown  in  to  them  ; 
and  a  trifling  quantity  of  brimstone  mixed  in  their 
food,  occasionally,  is  an  excellent  thing. 


USEFUL  RECIPES. 


We  glean  the  following  from  the  American  Stock  Jovr- 
nal : 

Garget. — Give  your  cow  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  in  a  waim 
bran  mash  and  Wash  the  udder  thoroughly  in  strong  soap 
suds  as  hot  as  you  can  apply  with  your  hands;  do  not  let 
the  animal  be  exposed  to  the  cold  for  several  days. 

Expelling  Wobms  fro.>i  Horses.— Take  one  quart  of 
alum,  one  part  saltpetre,  one  part  copperas,  pulverize,  and 
mix  with  four  parts  salt ;  give  three  times  a  week,  a  table- 
spoonful  at  a  time. 

Kicking  Cows. — Something  a  little  extra  by  way  of  food 
given  to  a  cow  while  milking  will  sometimes  prove  effec- 
tual. A  confirmed  kicker,  however,  is  a  bad  subject,  and 
the  cheapest  way  often  is  to  make  beef  of  her.  In  his  book 
on  American  Cattle,  Mr.  Allen  says,  that  he  has  milked 
valuable  cows  addicted  to  kicking  by  taking  the  iron  for- 
ceps, used  for  holding  cattle  by  the  nostrils,  and  tying  them 
by  a  rope  or  strap  to  a  beam  over  head,  and  drawing  up 
their  nose  at  an  elevation  and  there  securing  them  while 
they  are  milked.  Some  milkers  are  in  the  habit  of  press- 
ing sharp  finger  nails  against  the  sensitive  teats,  and  then 
abuse  the  cows  because  they  kick. 

Liniment  fob  Animals.— An  excellent  liniment  for 
wounds,  bruises,  sprains,  and  swellings  may  be  made  as 
follows :  A  pint  of  good  vinegar,  a  pint  of  soft  soap,  a 
handful  of  salt,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  saltpetre.  Mix  thor- 
oughly and  bottle  for  use.  This  is  very  efficacious,  and  is 
cheaply  and  easily  prepared. 

To  Remove  a  Wen.— Take  a  bottle  with  a  large  neck,  fill 
with  balm  of  Gilead  buds,  (say  one  pint,)  put  in  enough 
of  the  best  of  alcohol  to  cover  the  buds  ;  let  it  stand  in  a 
warm  place  two  or  three  days,  shaking  it  often.  When  the 
gum  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  alcohol,  apply  two  or  three 
times  per  day  with  a  swab.  Continue  until  the  bunch 
softens;  then  it  may  be  opened  ;  then  apply  for  a  few  days, 
and  the  wen  will  be  thoroughly  and  permanently  cured. 
The  buds  gathered  in  the  early  spring  are  best. 

Colic  in  Horses. — Take  one  tea-spoonful  of  the  salt  of 
tartar,  to  one  pint  of  water— shake  well,  and  drench  the 
animal  with  it,  and  if  not  relieved  in  one-half  hour,  repeat 
the  dose  ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  will  have  to  repeat  the 
dose. 

Thhtjsh  in  Foot.— First  cut  away  all  loose  horn,  so  as  to 
fully  expose  the  diseased  surface ;  after  cleaning  the  frog 
perfectly,  apply  the  following  mixture:  Tar,  four  parts ; 
sulphate  of  zinc  in  fine  powder,  one  part ;  mix  thoroughly, 
and  by  means  of  a  thin  piece  of  tough  wood  spread  it  over 
the  diseased  parts,  pushing  it  well  into  the  cleft  and  com- 
missures of  the  frog.  The  frog  must  be  protected  by  a  bar 
shoe.  By  persevering  in  the  use  of  this  dressing,  and  by 
keeping  the  foot  dry,  the  foul  smell  will  soon  cease.  The 
ointment  should  be  applied  about  twice  a  week. 

Sore  Eyes  in  Cattle.— Cattle  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
opthalmia  from  chaff,  or  other  foreign  substance  getting 
into  their  eyes.  The  symptoms  are  irritability  of  the  eyes, 
watery  discharges,  and  when  the  foreign  substance  be- 
comes impacted  in  the  cornea,  that  part  becomes  inflamed 
and  ultimately  opaque.  In  the  early  stage  the  eye  should 
be  examined,  and  the  foreign  substance  removed,  which 
can  be  done  by  inverting  the  eyelids,  if  the  substance  is 
not  visible,  and  removing  it  with  a  pocket  handkerchief, 
The  results  of  such  an  accident  should  be  treated  by  hot 
fomentations,  and  the  occasional  application  of  a  lotion 
composed  of  a  dram  of  tincture  of  opium,  to  four  ouncea  of 
water. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Don't  neglect  the  poultry  this  month  if  jou  wish 
or  expect  to  make  them  profitable.  Eggs  are  high 
now,  and  a  little  extra  care  of  the  fowls  will  not  be 
thrown  away.  Keep  their  coops  clean  and  warm. 
Feed  regularly  at  morning  and  night,  allowing  two 
gills  of  corn  to  each  hen.  Let  them  have  fresh, 
clean  water  every  day.  A  good  plan  is  to  have  an 
iron  dish  for  them  to  drink  from,  and  place  a  few 
bits  of  oyster  shell,  (burnt)  or  a  little  lime,  and 
occasionally  some  red-oak  bark  in  the  water.  Any 
old  broken  pot,  oven  top,  or  other  iron  vessel,  will 
answer  very  well  for  a  dish,  which  should  be  firmly 
fixed  in  or  on  the  ground  to  prevent  its  turningover. 
Give  the  fowls  as  free  a  range  as  circumstances  will 
allow,  and  let  it  be  dry  and  snnny,  and  sheltered 
from  winds.  Let  your  fowls  scratch,  for  it  is  their 
nature.  Set  the  first  hens  that  want  to  set,  taking 
care  that  they  have  very  warm,  comfortable  nests. 
By  sitting  early  your  chicks  will  escape  the  gapes, 
and  come  into  laying  much  sooner  next  fall.  Keep 
a  record  of  the  poultry  yard.  Just  try  it  for  one 
year,  that  you  may  know  for  yourself  whether  poul- 
try will  pay  or  not.  Six  sheets  of  foolscap  ruled 
as  below,  will  make  a  good  enough  record. 
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How  to  Cure  Young  Fowls  of  Dropping  Wings. 


John  Lair,  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  wishes  to 
know  what  ails  his  tnrkeys  that  droop  their  wings, 
grow  poor,  and  die.  There  are  vermin  on  ihem. — 
Grease  well  their  heads,  the  under  sides  of  their 
wings,  and  their  bodies  under  their  wings,  with 
lard  or  fried  meat  fat,  or  any  other  grease ;  chickens 
also  when  they  droop  their  wings,  and  note  the 
beneficial  results.  In  a  few  days  their  wings  will 
be  natural,  appetite  and  comfort  will  return.  If 
fowls  are  housed  in  coops  at  night,  do  not  let  them 
be  so  tight  as  to  exclude  necessary  air,  as  they  can 
not  live  and  do  well  without  considerably  more  air 
than  some  people  imagine.  Every  few  days  the 
coops  should  be  cleaned  out,  and  two  or  three 
shovelfuls  of  fresh,  clean  earth  put  in  them.  This 
will  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  fowls. 


THE  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPERS'  CONVENTION. 

This  Convention  will  meet  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 8th,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance, 
No.  160  Elm  St.  (near  Fourth,)  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
The  friends  of  bee-culture  are  invited  to  attend.  It 
is  expected  that  bee-keepers  (both  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen) will  be  present  from  nearly  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  several  hotels 
to  enteriain  bee-keepers  at  $1.25  per  day,  and  the 
several  railroads  will  sell  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For  full  particulars  about  hotel  arrangements,  &c., 
see  the  N .  T.  Bee  Journal,  or  call  upon  the  Editor, 
at  the  Henric  House,  Third  St.,  between  Main  and 
Sycamore,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Completion  of  the  Iron  Bridge  at  Parkkrs- 
BDR&. — The  great  iron  railroad  bridge  over  the  Ohio 
river  at  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  connecting  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Marietta  and  Cincin- 
nati railraods,  was  completed  January  '7th  last,  when 
the  first  train  passed  over.  The  bridge  is  ninety 
feet  above  low  water  mark,  and  more  than  four 
thousand  feet  long.  It  has  been  built  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$1,000,000.  Regular  freight  and  passenger  trains 
between  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  and  the  West  have 
been  crossing  over  the  bridge  since,  making  the  time 
hence  to  Cincinnati  about  twenty-two  hours. 

Selecting  Seed  Corn. — A  farmer  states  that,  in 
the  spring  of  1868,  he  planted  five  rows  of  corn 
with  seed  taken  from  the  three  inches  below  the  top 
of  the  ear,  rejecting  the  imperfect  grains  at  the  ex- 
treme point ;  then  five  rows  with  seed  taken  from 
the  middle  and  base  of  the  ear,  rejecting  the  imper- 
fect grains  at  the  butt.  The  result  was  that  the  five 
rows  planted  with  the  seed  from  the  middle  and 
base  of  the  ear  ripened  about  two  and  a  half  weeks 
before  the  other  rows,  the  corn  of  the  former  being 
better  eared,  and  filled  out  to  the  end  <-f  the  cob. 

Prevention  of  Rust  in  Wheat. — A  distinguished 
German  agriculturist  states  that  about  six  hours  be- 
fore sowing  his  wheat  he  prepared  a  steep  of  three 
measures  of  powdered  quicklime  and  ten  measures 
of  cattle  urine.  Two  quarts  of  this  he  poured  on  a 
peck  of  wheat,  stirring  it  with  a  spade  until  every 
kernel  was  covered  and  white  with  the  preparation. 
By  this  method  his  wheat  escaped  rust  entirely,  al- 
though in  neighboring  fields  a  great  part  of  the  crop 
was  affected  by  the  disease.  He  has  followed  this 
practice  for  many  years  with  decided  success. 

Nature  is  the  only  workman  te  whom  no  ma- 
terial is  worthless,  the  only  chemist  in  whose  lab- 
oratory there  are  no  waste  products,  and  the  only 
artist  whose  compositions  are  infinitely  varied,  and 
whose  fertility  of  invention  is  inexhaustible. 
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Original. 

THE  CLOUDY  EVENING. 

It  was  the  28th  of  August,  1856.  Already  nature  was  as- 
suming the  sombre  hues  of  autumn,  telling  us  plainly 
enough,  that,  pass  a  few  short  months  and  winter's  icy  breath 
would  congeal  the  brooklets  and  scatter  the  snow-flakes 
where  now  grew  the  wild  flowers  in  such  beautiful  luxuri- 
ance. The  day  had  been  bright  and  lovely.  A  few  fleecy 
cumuli  were  now  and  then  seen  chasing  each  other  from 
the  west,  and  casting  their  flitting  shadows  over  the  land- 
scape ;  but  as  evening  drew  on  they  began  to  gather  in 
murky  darkness  along  the  western  horizon,  and  soon  the 
low  toned  thunder  gave  token  that  a  storm  was  approaching. 

Lenson  Ward  had  finished  a  hard  day's  work,  and  throw- 
ing on  a  coat,  set  off  to  pay  his  usual  evening  visit  to  his 
betrothed,  the  amiable  Delia  Bland.  But  the  rapid  approach 
of  the  storm  obliged  him  to  take  shelter  in  an  old  building 
that  stood  by  the  wayside.  It  was  now  very  dark,  and 
while  Lenson  was  groping  around  for  a  seat,  his  ear  caught 
a  voice  without,  and  he  found  that  others  were  seeking  the 
friendly  shelter  of  the  old  house  till  the  storm  should  pass. 
He  saw  by  the  dim  light  of  the  doorway  a  man  enter  appar- 
ently bearing  a  female  figure  in  his  arms ;  and  from  her 
sighs  and  groans,  Lenson  knew  that  she  was  weeping.  In 
his  sudden  surprise  Lenson  remained  silent,  especially  as 
the  gloom  completely  hid  him  from  view  ;  but  imagine  his 
feelings  at  the  following  conversation  that  now  took  place: 

"  Oh  !  why  do  you  treat  me  thus  ?  Why  do  you  tear  me 
from  my  home  and  all  that  I  hold  dear  on  earth  ?  Oh  !  if 
you  have  a  human  heart,  I  implore  you  to  release  me." 

**  Swear  that  you  will  be  mine,  and  I  will.  Say  that  eie 
to-morrow  dawns  you  will  be  my  bride,  and  I  will  take  you 
back  to  your  home.   This  is  the  condition." 

"Never,  while  I  live,  will  I  Qops^nt  toved  a  paii  I  do  not 


love.  You  may  steal  me  away,  you  may  imprison,  you 
may  torture  me,  but  I  will  never  be  yours." 

"I  swear  by  the  infernal  powers  you  shall.  Before  to- 
morrow's sun  shall  rise,  you  must,  willingly  or  unwilling, 
ly,  be  mine.  I  swear  it.  Come,  the  storm  has  passed,  let 
us  hasten  to  the  priest's,  for  we  must  be  far  away  before 
daylight  dawns  again," 

"Oh,  God,  protect  a  helpless  woman!  Jlust  I  thus  be 
torn  from  my  parents  and  the  society  of  loved  ones,  and 
doomed  to  life  long  misery  with  one  I  hate?  Can  no  one 
hear  me  ?    Is  there  none  to  help  me  ?" 

*  "Yes,"  shouted  Lenson,  springing  forward,  "here  is  one 
that  will  rescue  you,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  Villain,  what 
doest  thou?  How  dare  you  transgress  the  laws  of  God  and 
man  by  tearing  a  helpless  girl  away  from  her  home?  and" 
— two  pistol  shots  were  fired  in  quick  succession,  one  of 
which  grazed  Lenson's  shoulder,  but  Lenson's  strong  arm 
feared  nothing  in  human  shape.  He  struck  the  monster  a 
stunning  blow,  and  a  desperate  hand  and  hand  encounter 
took  place.  Lenson  soon  learned  that  his  antagonist  was 
the  stronger,  but  he  believed  that  his  power  of  endurance 
was  greater.  And  so  it  proved.  The  villain  finding  that  he 
was  about  to  be  overcome,  disengaged  himself,  sprang  to 
his  horse,  and  took  to  flight. 

Lenson  now  discovered  that  the  woman  who  had  been  the 
subject  of  this  cruel  outrage  was  his  own  idolized  Delia; 
and  that  the  fiend  whose  attempt  to  carry  her  off  by  force 
had  been  so  providentially  frustrated,  was  his  rival  and  bit- 
terest enemy,  the  braggart,  Xathan  Ulster. 

Imprinting  a  loving  kiss  upon  her  brow,  Lenson  and  Delia 
knelt  and  poui-ed  out  their  hearts  in  gratitude  to  God  for 
their  deliverance.  Lenson  now  conducted  Delia  to  her  home, 
much  to  the  relief  of  her  distressed  parents,  who  knew  not 
what  had  become  of  her.  And  when  the  story  of  her  seizure 
and  rescue  became  known,  with  moist  eyes  and  grateful 
hearts  they  all  gathered  around  the  family  altar,  and  the 
aged  father,  in  trembling  accents,  thanked  God  that  his 
child  had  been  rescued  from  a  life  of  misery.  Arising,  the 
father  turned  to  Lenson  and  said  :  "  Noble  youth,  you  have 
saved  my  daughter  from  a  fate  worse  than  death.  I  knew 
before  that  your  hearts  were  plighted,  but  you  have  now 
won  her  anew.  Take  her,  she  is  thine.  A  father's  bless- 
ings attend  you  both." 

It  was  a  brilliant  and  happy  party  that  the  next  evening 
found  gathered  at  "  Sylvan  Shade."  The  news  of  Ulster's 
crime  had  spread  like  wild  fire.  The  good  gentry  for  many 
a  mile  around  had  come  to  witness  the  nuptials  and  bless 
the  union  of  two  loving  and  trusting  hearts. 

Years  have  now  passed,  they  have  been  prospered  and 
happy  ;  but  Lenson  and  Delia  have  not  forgotten  the  tragic 
events  of  the  "Cloudy  Evening,"  and  the  2Sth  of  August 
has  become  a  "  thanksgiving  day"  at  the  beautiful  "Rural 
Retreat,"  the  country  home  of  Lenson  and  Delia.  May 
they  long  live  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  country  life,  and  the 
pleasure  of  each  other's  society. 

Cottage  Home,  Surry,  Va.  B.  W.  Jones. 

EDUCATION  m  PRETTY  GIRLS. 

Pretty  girls,  unless  they  have  wise  mothers,  are  more 
educated  by  the  opposite  sex  than  their  own.  Put  them 
where  you  will,  there  is  always  some  man  busying  himself 
in  their  instruction  ;  and  the  burden  of  masculine  teaching 
is  generally  about  the  same,  and  might  be  stereotyped  as 
follows  :  "  You  don't  need  to  be  or  do  anything.  Your 
business  in  life  is  to  look  pretty  and  amuse  us.  You  don't 
need  to  study  ;  you  know  all  by  nature  that  a  woman  need 
to  know.  The  only  sense  you  need  is  lovely  nonsense. — 
You  are,  by  virtue  of  being  pretty,  superior  to  anything 
but  what  you  are."— i/7S.  5^oM,'^. 


THE   YOUNG  WIDOW. 


She  is  cunning— sometimes  witty, 

Free  and  easy,  but  not  bold; 
Like  an  apple,  ripe  and  mellow, 

Xot  too  young  and  not  too  old  ; 
Half-inviting,  balf-repellent. 

Now  advancing,  and  novr  shy  ; 
There  is  mischief  in  her  laughter. 

There  is  danger  in  her  eye. 

She  has  studied  human  nature; 

She  is  schooled  in  every  art, 
She  has  taken  her  diploma, 

As  the  mistress  of  the  heart ! 
She  can  tell  the  very  moment 

When  to  sigh  and  when  to  smile. 
Oh,  a  maid  is  sometimes  charming, 

But  a  widow,  all  the  while! 

Are  you  sad?  oh,  then  how  serious 

Will  her  pretty  face  become  I 
Y'ou  are  angry  ;  she  is  wretched, 

Saddened,  friendless,  tearless,  dumb. 
Are  you  mirthful?  how  her  laughter, 

Silver-sounding,  will  ring  out  ? 
She  can  lure,  and  catch  and  play  you, 

As  an  angler  does  a  trout ! 

Ah!  "old  fossils,"  nearly  fifty, 

Who  are  plotting,  deep  and  wise  ; 
Ye  "  Adonises,"  of  twenty 

With  the  love-light  in  you  eyes  ! 
Y'ou  may  practice  all  the  lessons 

Taught  by  Cupid  since  the  fall, 
But  I  know  a  little  widow 

Who  can  win  and  fool  you  all ! 
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MARRIAGE. 

Leigh  Hunt  concludes  an  essay  on  marriage  as  follows  : — 
"  There  is  no  one  thing  more  lovely  in  this  life,  more  full 
of  the  divine  courage,  than  a  young  maiden,  from  her  past 
life,  from  her  happy  childhood,  when  she  rambled  over  every 
field  and  moor  around  her  home;  when  a  mother  antici- 
pated her  wants  and  soothed  her  little  cares,  when  her  bro- 
thers and  sisters  grew  from  merry  playmates  to  loving,  trust- 
ful friends;  from  Christmas  gatherings  and  romps,  the  sum- 
mer festival  in  bower  or  garden,  from  the  room  sanctified  by 
the  death  of  relatives;  from  the  secure  backgrounds  of  her 
(Childhood  and  girlhood  and  maidenhood,  looks  in  the  dark 
and  unilluminated  future,  away  from  all  that,  and  yet  un- 
terrilied,  undaunted,  leans  her  fair  cheek  upon  her  lover's 
breast,  and  whispers,  'Dear  heart  I  I  cannot  see,  but  I  be- 
lieve. The  past  was  beautiful,  but  the  future  I  can  trust— 
with  thee." 

RUSTIC  PICTURE  FRAMES. 

Rustic  wood  for  this  and  other  purposes  is  in  great  favor 
now-a  days.  With  a  little  care  in  selection  of  material, 
and  skill  in  handling  tools,  we  xanj  frame  our  engravings 
and  paintings  at  slight  cost.  Oak  wood,  denuded  of  the 
bark,  presents  a  beautifully  corrugated  surface,  out  of  which 
the  knife  easily  removes  the  few  fibres  which  adhere,  and  it 
is  ready  for  varnishing  as  soon  as  it  is  seasoned.  The 
"season  cracks,"  should  they  occur,  may  be  filled  with 
dark  brown  putty,  and  will  even  heighten  the  general  effect. 

Take  a  thin  board,  of  the  right  size  and  shape,  for  the 
foundation  or  "  mat;"  saw  out  the  inner  oval  or  rectangu- 
lar form  to  suit  the  picture.  Nail  on  the  edge  a  rustic  frame 
made  of  the  branches  of  hard,  seasoned  wood,  and  garnish 
the  corners  with  some  pretty  device,  such,  for  instance,  as  a 
cluster  of  acorns.  Ivy  may  be  drained  to  grow  around 
these  frames  with  beautiful  effect. 


VIRTUE.— P()/ie. 

But  sometimes  Virtue  starves,  while  Vice  is  fed  ? 

What  then  ?    Is  the  reward  of  Virtue  bread  ; 

That,  Vice  may  merit— 'tis  the  price  of  toil ; 

The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tills  the  soil ; 

The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tempts  the  main, 

AVhere  folly  fights  for  Kings,  or  dives  for  gain. 

The  good  man  may  be  weak,  be  indolent. 

Nor  is  his  claim  to  plenty,  but  content. 

But  grant  him  Riches,  your  demand  is  o'er? 

No— shall  the  good  want  Health,  the  good  want  Power  'i 

Add  Health  and  Power,  and  every  earthly  thing, 

Why  bounded  power  ?  why  private?   why  no  King? 

Nay,  why  external  for  internal  given? 

Why  is  not  man  a  God,  and  earth  a  Heaven  ? 

Who  ask  and  reason  thus,  will  scarce  conceive 

God  gives  enough,  while  he  has  more  to  give; 

Immense  the  power,  immense  were  the  demand; 

!?ay,  at  wliat  part  of  Nature  will  they  stand  ? 


liOVE.— jS^ron, 

Yes,  Love  indeed  is  light  from  Heaven, 

A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
With  Angels  shared,  by  Alia  given. 

To  lift  from  Earth  our  low  desire. 
Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above. 

But  Heaven  itself  descends  in  Love; 
A  feeling  from  the  Godhead  cauglit, 

To  wean  from  self  eacli  sordid  thouglit; 
A  ray  of  Him  who  forra'd  the  whole; 

A  glory  circling  round  the  Soul  I 


To  Destroy  Bugs,— A  small  luuip  of  gum 
camphor  put  into  jour  bags  w'xih  beans  and  garden 
peap  will  destroy  the  bug.  A  piece  as  large  as  a 
hickory-nut  is  enough  for  a  gallon  bag. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


Orange  Cream,— Pare  the  rind  of  an  orange  very  thin, 
and  squeeze  the  juice  of  four  organges,  and  put  it,  with  the 
peel,  into  a  saucepan  with  one  pint  of  water,  eight  ounces  of 
sugar,  and  the  whites  of  five  eggs,  well  beaten.  Mix  all  to- 
gether, place  it  over  a  slow  fire,  stir  it  in  one  direction  un- 
til it  looks  thick  and  white,  strain  it  through  a  gauze  sieve, 
and  stir  it  till  cold.  Beat  the  yelks  of  the  five  eggs  very 
thoroughly,  and  add  them  to  the  contents  of  the  saucepan, 
^with  some  cream.  Stir  all  together  over  the  fire  till  ready 
to  boil,  pour  it  into  a  basin,  and  again  stir  it  till  quite  cold 
before  putting  it  into  glasses. 

Snow  Cream. — Put  in  a  stewpan  four  ounces  of  ground 
rice,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  a  few  drops  of  the  essence  of  al- 
monds, or  any  other  essence  yc  u  choose,  with  two  ounces, 
of  fresh  butter.  Add  a  quart  of  milk,  boil  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes,  till  it  forms  a  smooth  substance,  though  not 
too  thick  ;  then  pour  into  a  mould  previously  buttered,  and 
serve  when  cold  and  well  set.  If  the  mould  be  dipped  in 
warm  water,  the  cream  will  turn  out  like  a  jelly.  If  no 
mould,  put  either  in  cups  or  a  piedish.  The  rice  had  better 
be  done  a  little  too  much  than  under. 

Velvet  Cream, — To  a  pint  of  cream  put  a  very  little  su- 
gar, keep  stirring  it  over  the  fire  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
and  then  take  it  ofi";  but  keep  on  stirring  it  till  it  is  about  the 
warmth  of  new  milk,  after  which  pour  it  through  a  fine  col- 
ander into  a  dish  containing  three  spoonfuls  of  lemon  or  or- 
ange juice,  a  little  grated  peel,  and  a  little  fruit  marmalade, 
chopped  small,  with  two  spoonsfuls  of  white  wine.  This 
should  be  prepared  the  evening  before  it  is  wanted. 

Chocolate  Creams. — Take  fresh  milk  enough  to  fill 
twelve  glasses,  and  boil  with  it  two  ounces  of  grated  choco- 
late and  six  ounces  of  white  sugar;  then  beat  the  yelks  of 
six  eggs,  to  which  add  slowly  the  chocolate  milk,  turning 
slowly  one  way.  Flavor  with  vanilla  boiled  in  milk.  When 
quite  mixed,  fill  your  cups  and  place  in  water  and  boil  for 
an  hour.   Serve  when  cold, 

Apple  Ceeam.— Boil  twelve  apples  in  water  till  soft,  tnke 
off  the  peel  and  press  the  pulp  through  a  hair  sieve  upon 
half  a  pound  of  pounded  sugar;  whip  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
j  add  them  to  the  apples,  and  beat  all  together  till  it  becomes 
I  very  stiff  and  looks  quite  white.  Serve  it  heaped  up  on  a 
j  disii. 

j  Italian  Cream.— Take  one  pint  of  cream  and  half  a  pint 
j  of  milk,  make  it  hot,  sweetening  it  to  taste,  and  a  flavoring  it 
i  with  lemon-peel.  Beat  up  the  yelks  of  eight  eggs,  beat  up 
i  all  together,  and  set  it  over  a  slow  fire  to  thicken.  Have 
I  ready  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  melted  and  strained,  which  add 
:  to  the  cream.  Whip  it  well,  and  pour  it  into  the  mould. 
I  Spanish  Cream.— Half  a  pint  of  cream,  same  of  new  milk, 
'  three  ounces  of  rice  flour,  a  tablespoonful  of  peach  or  orange 
1  flower  water;  sweeten  it  to  taste.  Boil  till  it  is  stiff,  stir- 
I  ring  it  constantly,  and  when  it  will  leave  the  side  of  the 
I  pan,  put  it  into  a  mould  which  has  first  been  put  in  cold 
water. 

Scotch  Cream. — Put  to  a  quart  of  cream  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  well  beaten,  a  teaspoonful  of  sweet  wine,  sugar 
to  taste,  and  a  bit  of  lemon-peel;  whip  it  to  a  froth,  remove 
the  peel,  and  serve  in  a  dish. 

Caledonian  Cream.— The  whites  of  two  eggs,  two  spoon- 
fuls of  loarsugar,two  of  raspberry  jam,  two  of  currant  jelly, 
all  to  be  beaten  together  with  a  silver  spoon  till  so  thick  that 
the  spoon  will  stand  upright  in  it. 

Frencu  Cream,— Half  an  ounce  of  gelatine,  soaked  in  a 
cup  of  light  wine,  let  it  boil  over  the  fire,  then  stir  in  one 
pint  of  sweet  cream.  Let  it  nearly  boil  again,  sweeten  to 
your  taste,  and  cool  in  a  mould.  To  be  paten  with  greaw, 
To  be  roade  the  day  before  using. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  TOBACCO. 

Plant  Beds. — Barn  on  a  wet  post  oak  land,  indi- 
cating a  close  compact  soil,  it  matters  not  whether 
rich  or  poor.  Let  so  much  of  that  character  of 
soil,  with  a  good  southern  or  south-eastern  expo- 
eure  as  may  be  necessary,  be  burnt  hard  enough  to 
destroy  all  grass  seeds  which  the  soil  may  contain. 
After  having  cooled,  sweep  off  all  coals  and  sow  one 
bushel  of  pulverized  stable  or  ben  manure,  or  hog 
hair,  to  every  60  square  yards  ;  chop  in  with  short 
hoes,  and  with  hand  rakes  reduced  to  a  fine  tilth  : 
lay  off  in  three  feet  beds,  and  sow  one  tablespoonful 
of  seed,  after  having  mixed  well  in  a  pint  of  dry 
asbts  or  soil,  to  every  80  square  feet ;  then  tramp 
or  roll  the  bed  hard,  and  cover  with  brush  free  of 
haves  ;  cut  a  drain  around  the  bed  to  prevent  over- 
flowing after  rains.  Should  it  be  a  dry  and  cold 
spring  the  fly  will  prove  troublesome.  To  prevent 
this,  sprinkle  twice  a  week  with  ambier  (a  decoc- 
tion of  tobacco)  and  sow  plaster  on  while  wet. 
When  you  discover  that  the  plants  are  too  thick, 
thin  them  out  by  hand,  so  that  the  remaining  ones 
may  strike  a  good  root.  It  is  much  better  to  ma- 
nure the  beds  before  sowing  the  seed  than  after,  as 
manuring  when  the  plants  are  up  renders  them  very 
tender,  and  they  will  not  grow  off  when  set  out  as 
readily  as  those  that  are  not  manured  at  all. 

When  you  have  n-jished  planting,  hoe  up  all  re- 
maining plants  on  the  bed  acd  cover  with  corn- 
stalks six  inches  thick.  Let  ihem  remain  until 
burning  time  comes  around  again,  and  then  cover 
thinly  with  brush  and  burn  aguin.  This  plan  will 
save  time  and  fuel,  and  will  answer  all  purposes, 
enabling  you  to  raise  plants  from  the  same  bed  year 
after  year. — Robert  Rose,  in  Petersburg  Rural  Jles- 
senjer. 

How  to  Escape  Tobacco  Worms. 

Every  person  who  lives  in  a  tobacco  country 
knows  bow  troublesome  to  planters  the  horn-worm 
is,  and  what  labor  it  requires  to  destroy  these  in- 
sects and  so  prevent  them  from  riddling  the  tobacco 
leaves  as  they  ripen  on  the  hill.  Some  of  our  North 
Carolina  neighbors,  we  learn,  have  of  late  adopted 
aa  easy  method  of  protecting  their  tobacco  crops 
against  this  worm.  They  simply  use  a  solution  of 
cobalt  (or  fly-stone,)  to  be  had  at  all  drug  stores, 
which  destroys  the  tobacco- fly  that  lays  the  egg 
that  hatches  the  worm.  The  common  Jamestown 
weed,  which  vegetatfs  everywhere,  is  allowed  to 
grow  in  limited  numbers  in  the  tobacco  grounds 
and  in  the  fence  corners,  and  the  cobalt  in  a  pow- 
dered state,  mixed  in  a  solution  of  honey- water,  is 
dropped  in  the  blossoms  of  the  plant.  A§  the  to- 
bacco-fiies  feed  freely  from  the  flowers  of  this  weed, 
they  imbibe  the  poisoHj  which  kiUi  them  almost  in- 
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stantaneously.  We  are  told  that  where  the  specific 
is  used  the  dead  files  may  be  seen  laid  out  on  the 
ground  far  and  near.  Of  course,  the  fly  being  dead, 
the  egg  is  not  laid,  and  the  worm  is  not  batched  — 
Tobacco  Leaf. 


Unoccupied  Lnnds  in  the  Territories. 

It  is  wonderful,  the  land  that  still  awaits  occupa- 
tion of  the  immigrant  to  the  States.  There  are 
nearly  a  thousand  million  acres  of  land  in  the  terri- 
tories. The  vast  empire  is  not,  of  course,  furnished 
with  railroads  and  other  modern  appliances  ;  but  it 
affords  at  least  all  the  comforts  enjoysd  by  the  old 
settler,  that  sturdy  pioneer  who  reduced  the  wilder- 
ness to  productive  plains  as  he  traveled  onward. 
The  lands  of  the  territories  are  thus  estimated  : 

Washington   44,796,160 

New  Mexico   77,563  640 

Utah  54.065,013 

Dacotah  9B,586.12S 

Colorado  66,280,000 

Montana  92,016,640 

Arizona  72,906,240 

Idaho  55,288,160 

Wyoming  62,645,068 

Indian  44,154,250 

Alaska  369,529,600 

In  all  this  vast  area  there  are  probably  not  more 
than  half  a  million  of  white  inhabitants.  In  natural 
resources  this  territorial  domain  is  richer  than  all 
the  area  included  in  the  States.  The  latter  contains 
say  forty  million  inhabitants.  Bat  there  is  a  coun- 
try waiting  for  forty  million  settlers,  and  even  these 
would  hardly  be  near  enough  for  neighborhood 
purposes.  All  the  poor-houses  of  Europe  might  be 
emptied,  and  indigence  made  rich,  if  the  inmates 
could  be  assisted  to  reach  this  land  of  hope. 


Cider  Treated  w  ith.  SiUpliite  of  liime. 

Within  a  few  years  sulphite  of  lime  has  been  used 
at  the  moment  of  fermentation  of  wine  and  cider,  in 
order  to  prtvent  them  from  becoming  acid.  The 
wine  or  cider  thus  treated  soon  becomes  clear  and 
of  an  agreeable  taste.  Those  who  drink  it,  how- 
ever, alter  a  short  time  complain  of  pains  in  the 
stomach,  luss  of  appetite,  &c.  ;  this  is  natural,  and 
may  be  thus  explained  :  A  certain  quantity^  of  sul- 
phite ot  lime  is  dissolved  by  the  wine  or  cider,  aod 
in  a  noticeable  quantity.  Analyses  recently  made 
have  yielded  about  30  centigrammfs  of  sulphite  of 
lime  in  a  pint  of  cider. 

Hard  to  Beat.— Cheney  Hoskins,  Esq.,  residing 
in  the  Fallston  neighborhood,  says  the  ^gis  and 
Intelligencer^  recently  killed  two  hogs,  exactly  nine 
months  old,  which  weighed  together,  after  being 
dressed,  603  pounds.  They  were  Chester  Whites, 
and  from  stock  owned  by  Messrs.  James  0,  Amos 
and  Wm.  Hosking, 
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Unanswerable  Arguments. 

Established  facts  are  silent  arguments  which  neither  pen 
nor  tongue  can  shake,  and  it  is  upon  established  facts  that 
the  reputation  of  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  as  a  health- 
preserving  elixir,  and  a  wholesome  and  powerful  remedy, 
is  based.  When  witnesses  come  forward  in  crowds,  year 
after  year,  and  reiterate  the  same  statement  in  relation  to 
the  beneficial  effects  of  a  medicine  upon  themselves,  Aishe- 
lief  in  its  efficacy  is  literally  impossible.  The  credentials 
of  this  unequalled  tonic  and  alterative,  extending  over  a 
period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  include  individuals  of  every 
class,  and  residents  of  every  clime,  and  refer  to  the  most 
prevalent  among  the  complaints  which  afflict  and  harass 
the  human  family.  Either  a  multitude  of  people,  strangers 
to  each  other,  have  annually  been  seized  with  an  insane 
and  motiveless  desire  to  deceive  the  public,  or  Hostetter's 
Bitters,  for  no  less  than  a  fifth  of  a  century,  have  been 
affording  such  relief  to  sufferers  from  indigestion,  fever  and 
ague,  biliousness,  general  debility,  and  nervous  disorders, 
as  no  other  preparation  has  ever  imparted.  To-day,  while 
the  eyes  of  the  reader  are  upon  these  lines,  tens  of  thousands 
of  persons  ol  both  sexes  are  relying  upon  the  Bitters  as  a 
sure  defence  against  the  ailments  which  the  present  season 
engenders,  and  their  confidence  is  not  misplaced.  The  lo- 
cal potions  which  interested  dealers  sometimes  endeavor  to 
foist  upon  the  sick  in  its  stead,  are  everywhere  meeting  the 
fate  that  is  due  to  fraud  and  imposture,  while  the  demand 
for  the  great  vegetable  specific  is  constantly  increasing. 


MAMMOTH  DEIVT  CORA  . 

Mr.  Balthis,  of  Corydon,  Indiana, proprietor  of  the  Mam- 
moth Dent  Corn  offers  $50  in  premiums  as  follows:  $-25 
for  the  largest  and  best  yield  from  a  two  pound  package, 
$15  for  the  second  largest  yield,  and  $10  for  the  third. 

The  reports  and  sample  ears,  with  the  required  evidence, 
to  be  forwarded  to  Messrs.  H.  A.  King  &  Co.,  publishers  of 
The  Bee-Keepers' JouBNAL  and  National  Agricultu- 
rist, 210  Broadway,  New  York,  who  will  award  the  pre- 
miums and  announce  the  same  through  the  columns  of 
their  Journal.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  giving  his 
tory,  prices,  premiums,  &c.  Address  Isaac  N.  Balthis, 
Corydon,  Indiana. 


Seed  Oats.— We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement 
of  F.  H.  Grupy,  offering  for  sale  three  different  kinds  of 
Seed  Oats.  The  Norway  Oats  were  got  of  Mr.  Ramsdell, 
direct  last  year,  and  the  yield,  he  informs  us,  "  was  very 
fine— 200  bushels  being  gathered  from  3  bushels  sowing." 
Mr.  Grupy  is  one  of  our  most  reliable  citizens,  and  those 
desiring  seeds  can  order  with  the  full  assurance  of  getting 
the  pure  article. 


Gregory's  Retail  Catalogne. — We  liiive  received 
from  James  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  his  Annual 
Calendar  and  Retail  Catalogue  of  choice  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  grown  and  sold  by  him.  It  is  a  very  com- 
plete catalogue,  treating  on  the  different  varieties  of  cab- 
bage, &c.,  and  numerously  illustrated.  Sent  free  on  ap- 
plication as  above. 


Tlie  GermantownTelegrapli.— This  old  and  sterl- 
ing family  and  Agricultural  paper,  maintains  a  freshness 
that  is  truly  wonderful.  Our  friend  Fieas,  may  indeed 
aongratulate  himself  upon  its  appearance  typographically, 
as  well  as  its  literature.  Its  agricultural  department  is 
ably  conducted,  and  such  is  our  appreciation  of  it  that  he 
must  pardon  us  for  the  freedom  wc  take  with  our  scissors 
The  Tdegraph  is  edited  and  published  by  Philip  R.  Freas, 
6ermantown,  Philadelphia,  at  $2.50  per  year— weekly. 


MARYLAND  STATE  CENSUS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the  State  in 

1870  as  compared  with  1860,  and  the  increase  and  decrease 
in  the  respective  counties  : 

Counties.        1870.  1860.  Increase.  Dec. 

Allegany  38,554  28,348  10,296  .... 

Anne  Arundel.  24  513  23,900  613  .  .  .  . 

Baltimore  city.  .267,599  212,418  55,181  .... 

Baltimore  co.  .  63,059  54,135  8  924  .  .  .  . 

Calvert                 9,856  10,447  .  .  .  .  591 

Caroline  12  12L  11,129  992  .  .  .  . 

Carroll                 58  710  24,533  4,177  .  .  .. 

Cecil  25,H88  23,862  2,026  .... 

Charles                15.751  16.517  ....  766 

Dorchester           19,598  20,461  ....  863 

Frederick            47,637  46,591  1,046  .... 

Harford  23,3)8  23.415  ....  107 

Howard              14,167  13.333  829  .... 

Kent                  17,256  13,267  3,989  .... 

MoDtgomery. ...  20,572  18,."?22  2,250  .... 

P.  George's.. ..  20,957  23  327  ....  2,370 

Queen  Anne's..  15,033  15,961  ....  928 

St.  Mary's           15,089  15.213  ....  124 

Somerset            18.200  24  992  ....  6,792 

Talbot               16,157  14,795  1,332   

Wicomico           15.844    15,844   

Worcester..    .  16,472  20,661  ....  4,139 

Washington..  34,714  31,417  3,297   

Total  781,055  687,049  110,726  16,730 


HOUSEHOLD  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Wheat  flour,  one  pound  is  one  quart.  Indian 
meal,  one  pound  two  ounces  is  one  quart.  Butter, 
when  soft,  one  pound  one  ounce  is  one  quart.  Loaf 
sugar,  broken,  one  pound  is  one  quart.  White 
sugar,  powdered,  one  pound  one  ounce  is  one  quart. 
Best  brown  sugar,  one  pound  two  ounces  is  one 
quart.  Eggs,  average  size,  ten  are  one  pound. 
Liquid  measure,  sixteen  tablespoonfuls  are  half  a 
pint. 

Tlie  Soutlieru  Planter  and  Farmer.— A  novel 
feature  of  the  new  volume  of  this  valuable  Agricultural 
monthly  is  the  publication  of  a  series  of  maps  of  the  counties 
of  Virginia,  prepared  by  Major  Jed.  Hotchkiss,  the  eminent 
Top.  Engineer.  The  January  No.  contains  a  map  of  Louisa 
County.  The  Planter  and  Farmer  is  published  by  Fergus- 
son  &  Rady,  Richmond,  at  $2  per  year. 


Patterson  Stock.— S.  T.  C.  Brown,  Esq.,  Sykesville, 
Md.,  having  purchased  the  celebraced  Devon  Herd  of  the 
late  George  Patterson,  of  "Springfield,"  Md.,  offers  for  sale 
young  Bulls  and  Heifers.  The  Patterson  herd  is  well 
known  throughont  the  country  for  its  excellence  and 
purity.   See  advertisement. 

Belmont  Stock  Farm — S.  W.  Ficklin,  Ksq.,  of 
Virginia,  advertises  for  sale  Percheron  and  Black  Hawk 
Morgan  Stallions,  Riding  Horses  and  Fillies,  Short  Horn 
Bulls,  Calves  and  Heifers,  Boars  and  Sows  of  the  Albe- 
marle and  Chester  White  stock.  Mr.  Ficklin  is  too  well 
known  as  a  breeder  of  choice  stock  to  need  commendation 
from  us. 

Catalogue.  -From  Kemp  &  Kerr,  Denton,  Caroline 
County,  Md.,  their  Catalogue  for  Spring  of  1871  of  Trees, 
Vines,  Plants,  &c. 

A  farmer  who  rung  his  farm  without  a  record  of 
expenses  and  the  cost  of  different  crops,  is  like  a 
ship  without  a  compass  or  a  log  book. 

A  good  name  is  better  thad  riches. 
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Written  for  the  Banner  of  the  South  and  Planters'  Jour- 
nal, published  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  Kov.  26, 1870. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  WITH  EIGHT  DIFFERENT 
KINDS  OF  FERTILISERS. 

BY  GEORGE  C.  DIXON,  CAMERON,  GA. 

There  are  now  in  the  market  for  sale  about  forty 
different  kinds  of  Fertilizers.  Each  of  these  are 
supported  by  a  long  list  of  certi6cate3  from  rarious 
planters,  who  testify  that  they  have  used  them — 
some  one  and  some  another — but  all  bear  witness 
to  good  results.  No  proprietor  or  agent  is  without 
his  list  of  certificates  to  show  that  his  particular 
Fertilizer  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  other. 
Now,  how  are  planters  to  know  which  is  the  best  ? 
Notwithstanding  these  long  lists  of  certificates,  we 
find  some  farmers,  yea,  too  many,  who  find  that  by 
practical  application,  after  giving  them  a  fair  trial, 
prove  them  to  be  worthless  fertilizers  (or  so-called 
fertilizers)  and  come  out  in  debt  and  denounce  all 
guanos. 

Now,  if  farmers  would  put  themselves  to  a  little 
trouble  we  can  soon  find  out  the  standard  or  best 
fertilizers,  but  to  ascertain  this  we  should  try  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fertilizers,  side  by  side,  a.nd  publish 
the  results  of  these  tests,  giving  to  the  farming  commu- 
nity the  method  of  application,  mode  of  culture,  and 
the  character  of  the  land  planted.  Even  if  but  one 
kind  is  used  the  result  should  be  made  public.  Such 
a  policy  will  enable  the  farmer  to  gain  information, 
not  only  as  to  the  best  and  most  reliable  fertilizer 
applicable  to  the  different  soils,  but  of  the  best 
method  of  application.  If  any  particular  fertilizer 
proves  worthless,  publish  it,  but  state  at  the  same 
time  the  character  of  the  land  and  the  methods  of 
application  and  cultivation.  By  so  doing,  farmers 
will  be  able  to  judge  as  between  the  Fertilizer  and 
the  experimenter ;  and  thus  be  enabled  to  decide 
between  the  various  kinds  of  fertilizers ;  and  what 
is  more,  to  determine  whether  the  manufacturer  or 
manipulator  is  deteriorating  his  products  by  adul- 
teration, to  reap  fraudulently  a  rich  harvest  of 
wealth,  or  is  perfecting  his  manufacture  year  by 
year. 

This  year  I  have  tried  seven  diff;rent  kinds  of  fer- 
tilizers, side  by  side,  viz  : 

1.  Bradley's  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime. 

2.  Whann's  Raw  Bone  Super-Phosphate. 

3.  Wilcox,  Gibbs  &  Co.'s  Manipulated  Super- 
Phosphate  of  Lime. 

4.  Patapsco  Guano. 

5.  My  own  Compound. 

6.  Soluble  Pacific  Guano. 

Y.  Mapes'  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime, 
The  land  was  a  very  poor  old  field,  clay  near  the 
surface.    It  was  planted  in  cotton  last  year,  but 
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"  lay  out"  the  year  before.  The  rows  were  three 
feet  three  inches  apart,  d  not  break  the  land 
"flush,"  but  ran  furrows  between  the  old  rows, 
with  an  eight  inch  shovel  plow,  made  with  two 
wings  in  order  to  leave  the  furrow  well  open.  This 
shovel  plow  ran  twice  in  the  same  furrow.  Then  I 
drilled  the  Guano  in  this  furrow  at  the  rate  of  320 
pounds  to  the  acre,  ran  a  No.  10  cast-iron  plow 
(Yankee)  about  eight  inches  deep  on  each  side, 
covering  the  Guano.  This  left  a  ridge  on  the  old 
bed  where  the  old  cotton  stalks  stood,  about  7  or  8 
inches  wide,  which  I  "bursted  out"  by  running  my 
two-winged  shovel  plow  very  deep.  The  land  was 
planted  April  10th  and  cultivated  with  the  sweep- 
plow  and  hoe.  The  rows  of  this  experimental  field 
were  one  acre,  or  seventy  yards  long. 

The  following  is  the  result.    I  picked  from — 

Row  manured  with  Whann's  Riw  Bone  Super- 
Phosphate  12f  pounds. 

Row  manured  with  Patapsco  Guano  9|  pounds. 

Row  manured  with  my  own  compound  9f  pounds. 

Row  manured  with  Soluble  Pacific  9j  pounds. 

Row  manured  with  Bradley's  Super-Phosphate, 
9  pounds. 

Row  manured  with  Wilcox,  Gibbs  k  Co.'e  Ma- 
nipulated 9  pounds. 

Row  manured  with  Mape's  Saper-Phosphate  Cf 
pounds. 

Row  unmanured  in  any  manner  2\  pounds. 

As  before  stated,  the  land  was  very  poor  as  will 
be  inferred  by  the  yield  of  the  unmanured  row  — 2^ 
pounds.  As  the  rows  were  three  feet  three  inches 
apart,  there  would  be  sixty-four  rows  to  the  acre. 
Now,  as  Whann's  Raw  Bone  Super-Phosphate  stands 
ahead  in  this  experiment,  let  us  make  a  calculation 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  pay,  and  if  it  would 
pay,  how  much  ? 

One  row  manured  with  Whann's  Raw  Bone  Su- 
per-Phosphate gave  a  yield  of  12|  pounds.  This 
multiplied  by  64  (the  number  of  rows  to  the  acre, 
at  the  distance  taken)  gives  816  pounds  per  acre. 
The  row  without  guano  made  2^  pounds,  which, 
multiplied  as  before  by  64,  gives  144  pounds  per 
acre.  Deducting  144  from  816  leaves  672  pounds, 
as  the  net  gain  by  the  use  of  Whann's  Raw  Bone 
Super-Phosphate.  This  672  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
will  make  at  least  200  pounds  of  lint,  which  at  15 
cents  per  pound,  will  give  thirty  (30)  dollars. — 
This  sum  is  the  gain  per  acre  of  an  acre  manured 
with  Whann's  Raw  Bone  Super-Phosphate  over  and 
above  that  which  an  unmanured  acre  would  yield. 
Bat  we  must  pay  for  the  guano  out  of  this  $30. 
The  cost  of  this  (including  hauling,  &c.,)  was 
$12.80  ;  deducting  this  sum  from  $30  leaves  $17.20, 
as  the  clear  profit — the  return  for  the  use  of  Whann'f 
Raw  Bone  Super-Phosphate. 
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But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  had  672 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  after  deducting  the  amount 
made  upon  the  unraanured  acre  ;  and  in  reducing 
it  to  lint  we  threw  off  472  pounds  for  the  weight  of 
seed.  This  will  give  us  at  least  18|  bushels  of  cot- 
ton seed,  which,  at  20  cents  per  bushel,  will  give 
us  the  further  sum  of  $3.70.  Adding  this  to  the 
above  sum  of  $17.20  gives  $20  90  as  the  whole  gain- 
ed per  acre  bj  the  use  of  Raw  Bone  Super-Phos- 
phate. Besides  this  we  may  expect  some  gain  in 
the  crop  of  the  succeding  year. 

I  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  now  of  making  alike 
calculation  as  to  all  the  different  Fertilizers  used  in 
my  experimental  patch,  as  any  one  may  do  it  as  I 
have  given  the  yield  of  the  different  kinds,  the 
amount  of  yield  without  the  use  of  fertilizers,  and 
the  number  of  acres  to  the  row. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  Mapes  repaid  me,  not- 
withstanding that  it  gave  the  smallest  yield,  and  I 
consider  it  the  poorest  of  the  seven  different  fertili- 
zers used.  My  motto  is  :  Try  all  things  ;  hold  fast 
to  that  which  is  good.  I  used  nothing  but  Whann's 
Raw  Bone  Super-Phosphate  (I  mean  of  commercial 
fertilizers)  in  my  general  crop  this  season  :  and  I 
am  so  well  pleased  that  I  shall  use  it  more  freely  in 
future.  But  at  the  same  time  I  expect  to  raise  all 
the  manure  on  my  farm,  and  would  recommend  every 
farmer  to  do  likewise. 

I  used  Whann's  Raw  Bone  Super-Phosphate  in 
different  quantities  per  acre,  and  I  found  that  where 
the  largest  quantity  was  applied,  the  result  was 
most  satisfactory — it  paid  the  best.  f 


Corn  in  Drills  and  in  Hills. 

At  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  in  1868, 
two  plots  of  land  were  set  apart,  substantially  equal 
in  character  of  soil,  each  measuring  forty-eight  rods 
in  length  by  two  in  width.  The  ground  was  plow- 
I  ed  May  5,  and  manure  was  spread  evenly  and  work- 
j  ed  in  by  cultivator  and  harrow.    Yellow  Dent  corn 
was  planted  May  21,  in  rows  four  feet  apart;  one 
!  of  the  plots  being  planted  in  hills,  the  other  in  drills, 
j  The  plots  were  cultivated  and  hoed  June  15,  ana 
j  again  July  7,  the  plants  being  thinned  so  as  to  leave 
I  the  same  number  of  stalks  on  each  plot,  including 
an  equal  distribution  of  plants  throughout  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  plots.    As  nearly  as  possible,  eacn 
of  the  two  plots  received  the  same  amount  of  labor 
in  cultivation.    The  stalks  were  cut  at  the  bottom 
September  17,  and  stocked  in  good  order.  Three 
weeks  afterward  the  corn  was  husked  and  weighed. 
The  stalks  were  then  again  carefully  stocked,  and 
were  hauled  and  weighed,  in  good  condition,  Octo- 
ber 12.    The  corn  on  the  portion  planted  in  hills 
was  rather  better  in  quality  than  on  that  planted 
in  drills.    But  the  drilled  portion  produced  741 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  and  three  tons  of  stalks  to 
the  acre,  against  65  j  bushels  of  corn  and  23  tons  of 
stalks  per  acre  produced  by  the  portion  in  hiHs. 


Plaster  and  Salt  on  Clover. — A  farmer  reports 
that,  for  purposes  of  experiment,  he  divided  a 
cloverfield  into  plots  of  thirty  feet  in  width,  group- 
ing these  divisions  in  series  of  three  plots  each.  On 
the  first  plot  in  each  series  plaster  was  sown  broad- 
cast, two  bushels  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  $1.  On  the 
second  plot,  common  ground  salt,  two  bushels  per 
acre,  at  a  cost  of  $2.  50.  On  the  third,  one  bush- 
el of  plaster,  and  one  of  salt,  mixed,  per  acre,  at  a 
cost  of  $1.75.  The  order  of  excellence  in  product 
was  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  best  :  salt  and 
plaster  mixed  ;  plaster  ;  salt. 

Seed  ami  Fertilizer  Manual.— We  have  received 
from  E.  Whitman  &  Sons,  Seedsmen,  Baltimore,  their 
Seed  and  Fertilizer  Manual  and  Price  List  for  1871,  con- 
taining practical  directions  for  the  cultivation  and  man- 
agement of  the  garden  and  other  useful  information,  with 
a  treatise  on  fertilizers.   Send  for  a  copy. 


Safe  and  Sure  Remedy  fob  Lice  on  Cattle.— To  one 
gallon  of  soft  water  add  one  pint  of  soft  soap,  and  boil  them 
together;  then  add  one  ounce  of  arsenic,  and  stir  till  well 
mixed  ;  after  this  add  another  gallon  of  soft,  cold  water, 
and  it  is  fit  for  use.  The  soap  neutralizes  the  poison  and 
renders  It  harmless  to  the  cattle,  but  a  dead-shot  to  lice 
and  their  eggs. 


Bat  Guano. — The  excrements  of  bats  from  Egypt 
have  recently  become  an  article  of  trade  as  a  sort  of 
guano  for  manurial  purposes.  An  analysis  of  the 
composition  shows  in  100  parts,  urea,  77.80  ;  uric 
acid,  1  25 ;  kreatine,  2  55  ;  phosphate  of  soda,  13.45  ; 
water  driven  off  at  100°  centigrade,  3.60  ;  sub- 
stances insoluble  in  water,  0.575 — total  09  285 


Plant  Louse. — It  is  estimated  that  the  progeny 
of  an  Aphis  (plant  louse)  in  a  single  summer,  will 
amount  to  a  quintillion  (1,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000).  They  reach  maturity  in  a  fortnight,  produce 
100  offdpring,  and  reproduce  spontaneously,  to  the 
ninth  generation. 


PATTERSON  DEVONS. 


Having  become  the  owner  by  pur- 
chase of  the  celebrated  "Devon  Herd" 

  bred  and  owned  by  the  late  George 

Patterson,  deceased,  of  Springfield,  Maryland,  I 
now  offer  sale  YOUNG  BULLS  and  HEIFERS  of 
from  8  months  to  2^  years  old,  and  shall  endeavor 
to  give  satisfaction  to  all  purchasers.  For  further 
information,  address 

S.  T.  C.  BROWN, 
feb-3.*  Sykesvilie,  Md* 
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BALTIMOEE  MAEKETS— Feb.  1. 


Prepared  for  the  "Maryland  Farmer"  by  Gillmork  & 
Son,  Produce  Commission  Merchants,  194  W.  Pratt  st. 


[Unless  when  otherwise  specified  the  prices  are  ivholesale.1 

ASHES.— Pot  steady  at  S6.75@7.25 

APPLES.— Firm;  §4.50@5  00  ¥  barrel. 

BEESWAX.— Inactive  at  28@30  cts.  per  ib. 

BROOM  CORN.— Demand  higher  at  4(g6  cts.  V  lb 

BUTi'ER. — Choice  packed  is  sought  after  by  shippers 
and  prices  are  firmer;  Qti^SQ  cts.  being  the  price  for  the 
best  Western  and  Glades;  lower  grades  range  from  12|g20 
cts.  ne^rlected.  Roll  is  in  good  supply  with  light  demand. 
Choice  Yellow  sells  at  30,  and  Prime  at  25  Good  20;  lower 
grades  15@18  cts.  Made  over  butter  only  commands  grease 
prices;  it  will  not  sell  in  this  market. 

COTTON. — Since  the  proposed  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  Germany  and  France,  the  market  has  been  quite 
animated  and  prices  tend  upwards.  Ordinary  13  cts.,  Good 
Ordinary  14>^  cts.;  Low  Middling  15  cts.;  Middling  J 5^ 
cts.  and  Good  Middling  16  cts. 

COFFEE.— Stock  light;  active  demand.  Ordinary  to 
Prime  Rio,  from  jobbers,  range  from  i'3%.@,\b%  cts.  Gold 
duty  paid. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— More  inquiry  for  Dried  Apples,  ordi- 
nary to  good,  4@5  cts.;  Sliced,  6(^8  cts.  Peaches  firm; 
quarters  unpeeled  1  }4(q>^  cts.;  ditto  halves,  10(gl0/2  cts.; 
peeled  14@20  cts.  Cherries  pitted  14@I8  cts,;  unpitted  4@ 
bets.    Whortleberries  ll(cy  12  cts.   Blackberries  9@9>^  cts. 

EGGS.— The  market  lor  some  ten  days  before  Christmas 
was  overstocked  with  fresh,  and  prices  were  nominal. 
Pickled  became  unsaleable;  prices  declined  heavily  and 
consumption  became  very  large.  The  late  severe  snow 
storms  has  checked  the  supply  and  the  old  stock  being 
pretty  well  worked  oil,  prices  are  advancing.  Pickled 
rate  at  ]0@18  cts.,  and  Fresh  24@25  cts.  ¥  doz. 

FERTILIZERS.— No  change  to  note.    We  quote: 

Peruvian  Guano— gold  g68        ton  ol  2000  B)S. 

Orchilla  and  Rodonda   30    ¥  ton  " 

Turner's  Excelsior   65    ¥  ton  " 

Turner's  Ammo.  S.  Phos   55    ¥  ton  " 

E.  F.  Coe's  Ammo.  S.  Phos   55    ¥  ton  " 

Ober's  Phospho-Pernvian  Guano  65  V  ton  " 
Ober's  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime..    55    ¥  ton  " 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano   60    ¥  ton  " 

Patapsco  Guano   60     ¥  ton  " 

Flour  of  Bone   -..    60    ¥  ton  " 

Andrew  Coe's  Super -phosphate. .   60     ¥  ton  " 

Baugh's  Raw  Bone  S.  Phos   52     ¥  ton  " 

Magnum  Bonum  Soluble  Phos. ..  56  ¥  ton  " 
Ruth's  ''Challenge'  Sol.  Phos..    60     ¥  ton  " 

ZeU's  Raw  Bone  Phosphate   56     ¥  ton  " 

Rhodes'       do . . .    ,   50     ¥  ton  " 

Mapes'       do   60     ¥  ton  " 

Bone  Dust   45     ¥  ton  " 

Horner's  Bone  Dust   45     ¥  ton  " 

Dissolved  Bones   60     ¥  ton  »< 

Baynes' Fertilizer   40     ¥  ton  <' 

"A  A"  Mexican  Guano   30     ¥  ton  '* 

"A"         do.         do   30     ¥  ton 

Moro  Phillips' Super- Phosphate..  55  ¥  ton 
■Wh  ann's  Raw  Bone  Super  Phos..  55  ¥  ton 
Md.  Fertilizing  &  Manufacturing  ] 

Go's  Ammoniated  Super-Phos-  I 

phate  (  ..55    ¥  ton 

Fine  Ground  Bone  Phosphates  J  ..30  ¥  ton 
Plaster  S2.25  ¥  bbl. 

FLOUR.— Shippers  and  speculators  are  in  the  market 
and  prices  are  looking  upward.  Stock  light — West  India 
shippers  are  coming  back  to  this  market  to  make  their 
purchases  and  several  lots  have  been  taken  within  the 
past  few  days  for  those  Islands. 

City  Mills  Super   6  75  @  7.25 

"         Extra   1.00  @    8  00 

"        Family  $10.75 

Howard  Street  Super   5.50  @  6.00 

"    Extra   6.25  @  6.75 

"         "    Family   7.50  @  8.50 

Western  Super    5.50  @  6.00 

Extra   6.25  @  6.75 

"     Family   7.00  @   8  50 

GRAIN  of  every  description  is  in  light  receipt  and  mar- 
ket firmer.  PF/jeai,  in  sympathy  with  flour,  is  advancing 
in  price,  and  ranges,  for  "Red  §1.50@1.90,  and  White  f  L.60 
@2  00  ¥  bus.    Corn- 82^90  cts.  and  Oats  55@56  cts. 

MILL  f'EED.— Active :  Brownstuff  21@23  cts.;  Light 
Middlings  28@29  cts.  and  heavy  40@50  cts. 


MOLASSES— Stock  light;  New  Orleans  is  again  taking 
the  lead  in  preference  to  all  syrups  and  is  selling  in  this 
market  at  b0@74  cts.  ¥  gal.;  Porto  Rico  and  English  Is- 
lands 30@45  cts.;  Muscavados  22(g;3'J  cts.  and  Cuba  clayed 
21(cy23  cts. 

PROVISIONS.— Very  active;  prices  advancing.  Hams 
f7;^@18  cts.;  Shoulders  H)}i(d)U.  cts.  and  Sides  12>^@ 
13  cts. 

POULTRY.— Light  receipts  and  active  market.  Dressed 
Chickens  and  Ducks  15@17  cts.  ¥&.;  ditto  Turkies  18;^ 
2(j  cts. 

RICE— Receipts  light  with  more  inquiry;  7i^@8  cts. 

SALT.— Ground  Alum  $1.75;  Fine  $2.80  ¥  sack;  Turk's 
Island  50  cts.  ¥  bush. 

SEEDS —Clover,  demand  good  at  $7.25@7.50  per  bush; 
Timothy  $6.00;  Flax$1.90  per  Dushei. 

SUGAR.— Stock  light;  market  firm.  We  quote  grocery 
grades  Cuba  10@10>^  cts.;  Porto  Rico  1 1  ccs.;  New  Or- 
leans 10@ll  cts.  and  Demarara  H@12  cts. 

WHISKEY— Firm  at  93(S;95  cts. 


P.  K.  PHOENIX, 

BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY,  ILL., 

Offess 

1,000,000  APl'L£  ROOTGRAFTS  best  quality  and  sorts 
2,000,000  OSAGE  HEDGE  PLANTS,  extra,  10,000  $15. 
100  BUSHELS  BEST  APPLE  SEED,  $10  per  bu.sheL 
500  BUSHELS  EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES  $1.25  per 
bushel. 

600  ACRES  !  FRUIT,  SHADE,  EVERGREEN  TREES, 
All  Sizes,  Best  Quality,  Low  Prices. 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Roses,  Green- 
liouse  Plants,  Finest  Collection. 

Q(^New  Descriptive  Catalogue,  10  cents  ;  Seed  and  Plant 
Catalogues,  for  Stamp.   Wholesale  Price  List,  Free. 
Address  as  above.  feb-2t. 


SLOW  HORSES  J»IADE  FAST  and  Fast  Hobses 
Made  Faster.— A  complete  and  practical  guide  for  in- 
creasing speed,  including  the  "secrets"  sold  at  high 
prices,  exposures  of  falacious  theories  and  faulty  appli- 
ances. With  lull  and  reliable  expose  of  the  secrets  and 
tricks  of  jockeys,  and  much  other  matter  invaluable  to  ail 
who  have  anything  to  do  with  horses.  Numerous  engrav- 
ings. 

"  A  series  of  very  interesting  and  in.structive  articles."— 
ROBERT  BONNER  in  New  York  Ledger. 
Only  Fifty  cents  of  booksellers  or  by  mail. 

JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau-st  ,  N.  Y. 


HUNTING,  TRAPPING  AND  FISHING  Made 
Easy.— New,  reliable,  and  gives  more  matter  than 
any  dollar  book,  double  amount  of  any  25  ct.  book,  includ- 
ing preparation  and  use  of  bait,  traps.,  &c.,  all  modes  of 
preparing  and  preserving  skins  and  furs,  and  much  other 
practical  and  valuable  information— jnst  what  is  wanted. 
Price  Zctoer  than  any  other ;  none  (even  at  $2  or  $5)  more 
reliable ;  none  at  less  than  $1  as  reliable  and  complete. 
Examine  at  any  bookstore  and  prove.  Only  20  cents  of 
bookseller  or  by  mail. 

JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 


YENTRILOQ^UISM— Besi  book  at  lowest  price.  A 
real  self-instructor,  with  numerous  examples  for 
practice  and  exhibition,  also  tells  how  to  make  and  use  the 
famous  Magic  Whistle.  Only  15  cents  of  bookseller  or  by 
mail.  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nausau-st.,  New  York . 
"The  boys  have  so  often  been  humbugged  by  advertised 
instructions  in  ventriloquism  that  they  will  be  thankful  to 
Mr.  Haney  for  furnishing  at  such  trifling  cost  a  book  from 
which  the  art  can  really  be  fully  and  easily  learned,  by  any 
one."— iV.  Y.  Eve.  Free  Press. 


$732  IN  31  DAYS 

Made  by  one  Agent,  selling  Silver's  Patent  Bkoom.— 
75,000  in  use.  Recommended  by  Horace  Greely  and  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist.  One  county  reserved  for  each  Ag^ent. — 
C.  A.  Clegg  &  Co..  New  York,  or  Chicago,  111.  feb-gt, 
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POMEROY^S  DEMOCRAT 


SLometJiing  for  the  Public  to  Know — Extra- 
ordinary Inducements  for  subscribers  to 
Pomeroy^s  Democrat,  which  Paper  has  the 
Largest  Circulation  of  any  Political  News- 
paper ever  Printed  in  this  or  any  other 
Country. 

So  great  bas  been  tbe  success  of  pubHshine  tbis 
paper  since  it  was  begun  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
ton  the  1st  day  of  January,  1869,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  give  the  people  of  this  country,  a  better  paper  for 
IStl,  than  was  ever  before  printed  in  America. 

The  circulation  of  The  Democrat  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  past  year,  and  every  Democratic 
victory,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  country  oc- 
curring, brings  Tee  Democrat  more  subscribers, 
more  friends,  defenders,  readers  and  circulators. 
We  accept  this  rapid  and  constant  increase  of  circu- 
lation as  a  proof  that  our  good  intentions,  earnest- 
ness and  determination  to  press  forward  the  fi^ht  in 
behalf  of  Democracy  everywhere  are  appreciated, 
and  thus  we  are  stimulated  and  encouraged  to  great- 
er exertions. 

To  make  The  Democrat  readable  and  interesting 
the  coming  year,  Mr.  Pomeroy,  tbe  editor  and 
proprietor,  who  is  now  relieved  of  tbe  work  of  edi- 
ting, managii  g  and  superintending  his  Dailt  Dem- 
ocrat in  the  city  of  New  York,  will  devote  his  en- 
tire time  and  attention  to  the  Weekly.  Possessed 
ol  abundant  capital,  unusual  facilities  for  obtaining 
news,  with  a  newspaper  experience  well  known  to 
the  world,  the  public  may  rest  assured  that  from 
this  time  henceforth  The  Democrat  will  be  more 
vigorous,  pointed,  determined  and  powerful  than 
ever  before.  Backed,  as  he  is,  by  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  subscribers  and  more  than  a  million 
of  readers — supported  by  the  Democrats  and  work- 
ingmen  of  every  State  and  Territory — in  communi- 
cation with  the  people  everywhere  and  possessed  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  letters  giving  him  in- 
formation and  items  of  fact  and  incident  occuring  in 
different  parts  of  the  country — he  enters  anew  upon 
the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  to  which  he 
has  pledged  his  life,  his  fortune,  his  constant  care 
and  individual  attention,  from  this  time  till  we  shall 
have  in  this  country  a  Democratic  President  and 
administration,  and  a  complete,  effective,  and 
thorough  Democratic  organization,  pledged  to  the 
protection  of  labor  and  industry,  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  honesty,  and  to  the  defense  and  extension 
of  Democratic  principles. 

The  editorial  articles  for  The  Democrat  the  com- 
ing year  will  be  more  than  ever  pointed,  earnest, 
truthful  and  convincing,  as  years  of  education  and 
experience,  governed  by  a  knowledge  of  facts  ob- 
tained from  actual  observation,  enable  a  writer  to 
give  his  thoughts  with  more  clearness  and  power  in 
each  uucceeding  attempt. 

In  The  Democrat  for  1811  will  be  found,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  editorials  no  other  Democrat  dare 
write : 

Pomeroy's  Saturday  Night  Chapters,  which,  for 
the  coming  year,  will  be  better  and  more  deeply  in- 
teresting than  ever  before ;  Editorial  correspondence 
from  var)ou,g  parts  of  t.hfi  country,  visited  lor  the 


purpose  of  obtaining  information  and  spreading  it 
before  the  public  ;  Live  editorial  comments  on  men, 
measures,  manners,  and  customs ;  Pomeroy's  Social 
Chats  with  Friends  and  correspondents,  which  has 
become  such  a  feature,  exclusive  with  The  Demo- 
crat ;  attempted  bv  other  papers  only  to  be  given 
up  after  a  few  weeks'  work  thereon,  but  continued 
from  week  to  week  in  The  Democrat,  always  with 
growing  interest ;  an  unusually  full  and  interesting 
Masonic  Department,  under  the  editorship  of  illus- 
trious brother,  F.  G.  Tisdall ;  an  Agricultural  De- 
partment much  better  than  ever  before  ;  a  Mechan- 
ical Department,  wherein  will  be  found  each  week 
something  of  especial  interest  to  all  classes  of  me- 
chanices  ;  Financial,  Monetary  and  Market  Report, 
unusually  full,  complete  and  reliable;  Letters  from 
our  correspondents  in  this  and  other  countries;  New 
York  gossip  concerning  city  manners,  customs  and 
happenings  in  the  musical,  artistical,  theatrical  and 
social  world — anew  feature  in  The  Democrat;  a 
carefully  edited  fashion  depar:ment ;  Happenings 
here  and  there  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  or 
items  caught  on  the  fly,  published  under  the  head 
of  Brick  Dust :  Humorous,  satirical  and  burlesque 
sketches  of  Life,  by  "Brick,"  in  the  vein  of  his  book 
of  "Nonsense,"  ot  which  over  a  hundred  thousand 
copies  have  been  sold  by  Carleton,  the  celebrated 
New  York  publisher;  Items  of  satire,  news,  sar- 
casm, burlesque,  ugliness  and  and  impudence ; 
Pomeroy's  Pictures  of  New  York  by  Night,  from 
actual  observation;  full  columns  every  week  of 
new,  live  and  interesting  reading  matter,  original, 
and  written  expressly  for  The  Democrat;  nothing 
will  be  left  undone  or  unattempted  to  make  this 
paper  the  most  reada'nle  ever  published  in  tbe  United 
States;  in  politics  The  Democrat  will  be  bold, 
earnest,  and,  to  use  a  word  that  has  become  nation- 
al. Red  Hot  for  the  Right.  It  will  make  a  continued 
and  earnest  war  against  the  bond  interest  of  this 
country,  till  taxation  shall  be  made  equal,  or  till  the 
people  shall  rise  in  their  might,  and,  through  a 
revolution,  escape  from  the  bondage  they  are  now 
in  for  the  support  of  the  thieves  and  robbers  who 
control  the  government,  which  was  orginally  the 
best,  but  has  become  one  of  the  worst  the  world 
ever  saw.  The  Democrat  will  labor  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  government  and  the  principles  of  Dem- 
ocracy ;  not  for  its  reconstruction,  for  the  bene6t  of 
an  aristocracy  not  in  sympathy  with  honesty  or  la- 
bor. 

Thankful  to  those  who  in  every  Stale  in  the 
Union,  and  almost  every  county  in  the  United 
States,  have  so  generously  sustained  The  Democrat, 
before  its  removal  to  New  York,  and  since,  we  offer 
the  following  premiums— as  an  evidence  of  gratitude 
to  those  who  forward,  from  time  to  time  subscrib- 
ers : 

Single  copies,  per  jear,  ?2  50 

Three  copies,  one  year,  to  one  post-office  (we 
writing  the  names  of  subscribers  on  each 
paper),  and  a  19x24  sttel  engraved  portrait 
of  M.  M.  Pomeroy,  which  will  be  printed  on 
heavy  plate  paper  for  framing,  and  will 
rank  with  the  choicest  works  of  art  in  this 
country   T  00 

Ten  copies,  one  year,  to  one  post-office,  (we 
writing  the  names  of  subscribers  on  each 
paper),  and  one  copy  for  the  year  to  the 
one  who  sends  us  the  club,  20  00 

Fifteen  copies,  one  year,  to  one  post-office  (we 
writing  the  names  of  subscribers  on  each 
paper),  and  a  24x30  inch  proof-print,  st^^l 
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engraving  of  Washington,  on  heavy  plate 
paper,  in  India  ink,  published  by  Herring, 
from  the  original  painting  by  Stuart,  we 
have  the  only  engravings  of  the  kind  in  ex- 
istence, as  the  plate  is  destroyed.  The  en- 
graving sells  at  $5    30  00 

Twenty  copies,  one  year,  to  one  post-office 
(we  writing  the  names  of  subscribers  on 
each  paper,)  with  an  extra  copy  for  the 
year,  and  a  copv  of  each  of  Poraeroy's  two 
books—'  SENSE  and  "  NONSEiNSE"— 
to  the  getter  up  of  the  club,  4d  00 

Thirty  copies,  one  year,  to  one  post-office  (we 
writing  the  names  of  subscribers  on  each 
paper),  with  two  extra  copies  for  the  year, 
and  a  copy  of  each  of  Pomeroy's  books— 
"Sense,"  "Nonsense"  and  "Saturday 
Night,"  a  new  book  just  published — to  the 
getter  up  of  the  clubj  60  GO 

WILCOX  &  GIBBS'  SEWING  MACHINES  AS 
PREillUiiS. 

For  fifty-six  subscribers,  with  $112^  a  $56  ma- 
chine. 

For  sixty  subscribers,  with  $120,  a  $60  machine. 
For  sixty-five  subscribers,  with  $130,  a  $65  ma- 
chine. 

For  one  hundred  subscribers,  with  $200,  a  $100 
machine. 

IMPOHTANT  NOTICE. 

If  you  cannot  couveniently  raise  subscribers 
enough  to  entitle  you  to  a  machine,  as  a  premium, 
Bend  what  you  can,  with  two  dollars  for  each  sub- 
scriber so  sent,  and  the  balance  in  cash  for  such 
priced  machine  as  you  desire,  when  the  paper  and 
machine  will  be  sent  as  directed. 

For  example,  where  thirty  subscribers  and  sixty 
dollars  are  sent,  it  will  require  twenty-six  dollars 
in  cash  in  addition  to  the  subscription  money,  to 
purchase  a  $56  machine,  or  forty  subscribers  and 
$80,  $16  additional  will  be  required  to  purchase 
the  same  priced  machine,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

We  offer  these  unrivaled  machines,  believing 
them  to  be  the  simplest,  most  durable,  useful  and 
desirable  sewing  machines  in  the  world,  with  a 
view  to  giving  working  men  or  deserving  women, 
a  chance  to  obtain  a  machine  for  much  less  money 
than  in  any  other  possible  way. 

In  many  cases  a  few  gentlemen  might,  by  send- 
ing their  names  to  us  as  subscribers,  receive  for 
themselves  The  Democrat  and  a  machine  for  some 
poor  widow  or  other  deserving  woman,  and  thus 
give  her  the  power  to  care  for  herself  and  family, 
and  live  independent. 

Each  machine  we  send  out  will  he  perfect,  and  of 
the  very  best. 

Address  all  letters  on  business  connected  with 
the  office,  to  C.  P.  Sykes,  Publisher,  P.  0.  Box 
5,217,  New  York  City. 

Letters  on  political  matters  should  be  addressed 
to  M.  M.  Pomeroy,  and  if  the  writer  wishes  them  to 
be  seen  only  by  the  person  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed, they  should  be  marked  private,  when,  it 
Mr.  Pomeroy  is  not  in  the  city,  they  will  be  for- 
warded to  him  immediately  by  mail,  express  or 
special  messenger. 

In  ordering  papers,  be  careful  to  write  the  names 
of  subscribers,  with  the  post-office,  county  and 
State,  very  plain,  that  there  may  be  no  mistakes,  in 
entering  nanaes  or  forwarding  papers^ 


Retail  price  of  the  paper  when  sold  by  newsdeal- 
ers or  newsboys.  Six  Cents. 

Additions  can  be  made  to  clubs  at  $2  per  year. 

j^^Specimen  copies  sent  free. 

In  forwardings  sums  of  money  for  clubs  of  sub- 
scribers, drafts  or  money  orders  should  always  be 
used,  as,  if  lost  or  stolen,  they  can  be  duplicated, 
and  no  financial  loss  will  be  sustained  by  the  par- 
ties interested.  C.  P.  Sykes,  Publisher, 
feb-lt                      P.  0.  Box,  5,217,  N.  Y.  City. 

SAUL'S  NURSERIES, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  undersigned  offers  an  extensive  general  Nur- 
I  sery  Sfock  of  finest  quality  and  at  moderate  rates. 
!  FRUIT  TREES.— Pears  (Standard  and  Dwarf,) 
j  Apples,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Apricots,  &c.,  fine  trees, 
I  cheap. 

I     GRAPE  YINES.-- A  large  stock  of  the  standard 
j  kinds  for  vineyard  planting,  with  all  the  new  va- 
rieties. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  &c.,  in  great  variety.  Aspara- 
gus, Rhubarb,  Roots,  &c. 

ROSES. — All  the  new  varieties  of  '70,  and  the 
best  of  former  vears. 

EVERGREENS.— Norway  Spruce,  Silver  Fir, 
Austrian  and  Scotch  Pines,  and  a  large  stock  of 
small  sizes  suitable  for  Nurserymen. 

My  new  Catalogues  of 

New  and  Bare  Plants 

will  be  ready  about  February  1st,  contaiuing  a 
beautiful  colored  plate  of  two  fine  new  Geraniums 
("Coleshill  and  Lady  Edith,")  mailed  free  to  all  my 
customers;  to  others,  price  10  cents,  or  a  plain  copy 
to  all  free. 

JOHN  SAUL, 
feb-2t  ^   Washington  City,  D.  C. 


FRUITS!  FIIUITS!  FBUITS! 


Standard  Trees  for  Orchard  Planting, 
Dwarf  Trees  for  the  Garden, 
Small  Fruits  for  Everybody, 
Grape  Vines  for  Arbors  &  Trellises. 

Ornament!  Ornannent!  Ornament! 

Shade  Trees  for  the  Lawn  and  Street. 

Evergreens  for  Cemettries  and  Private  Grounds. 
Vines  and  Climbers  for  covering  walls,  ^c. 

Shrubbery  and  Roses  for  Adornment. 

A  full  line  of  stock  in  every  department. 
New  Trade  List  and  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent 
to  all  applicants. 

HOOPES  BRO.  &  THOMAS, 

Cherry  Hill  Nurseries, 
ftb  2t  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Every  description  of  JOB  flllJfTINQ  neat- 
I  ly  execute(?  at  this  office. 
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Do  you  want 
the  Agency  of,  or  for  your 
own  use-  Thp. 


N  I  S  H  W  I  T  Z 

PULVEKIZING 

^HAEKOW. 

''i       THE  BEST 

IN  THE 

WORLD. 

See  what  responsible  parties,  who  have  used  them  say. 
From  Cornell  University. — "VVe  would  advise  every  far- 
mer to  procure  one  without  delay.    It  will  amply  repay 
any  one  lor  the  outlay  in  the  first  season  of  its  use." 

E.  G.  PUTNAM,  Business  Manager. 
From  Amherst  College  —*'Th.e  Harrow  has  been  thor- 
oughly tried.    We  are  more  than  satisfied  with  it." 

LEVI  STOCKBB.IDGE,  Prof,  of  Agriculture. 
From  r-  port  of  the  great  National  Trial  at  Utica,  N.  V. 


in  1867,  accompanied  by  a  Special  Gold  Medal.   "The  effect 
of  this  Machine  was  most  astonishing.    We  can 
too  highly  of  it." 


cannot  speak 


From  Report  of  same  in  ]i^70.— ■"■Three  years  additional 
experience,  gives  ample  proof  of  its  value." 

From  report  of  American  Institute  Farmer's  C^w&.— "It  is 
as  far  ahead  of  the  common  Harrow  as  a  Colt's  revolver  or 
Sharp's  rifle  is  ahead  of  the  old  flint-lock  fire-arm." 

SOLON  ROBINSON. 

From  Hon.  John  Stanton  Gould.— ''It  is  the  very  best  Har- 
row I  have  ever  seen.  Its  effect  as  compared  with  other 
harrows  is  as  different  as  velvet  and  tow  cloth." 

Send  for  Circular  to  KEW  YORK  P1.0W  CO. 

It  94  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

THE  EOCHESTEE 

BEBET  BASKET 


The  Best  Ventilated  Basket  yet  Offered. 
UGHT,  DFRABIE  MD  LOW  PFIfED. 


Fiuit  looks  well,  carries  well  aud  sells  well  in 
tbem. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  fruit  growing  section. 
Send  for  circulars  to  the  General  Agents. 

COLLINS,  GEDDES  &  CO  , 
feb-tf  Moorestown,  N.J. 


SEED  OATS! 

Prime  and  Pure  as  Eepresented. 

Put  up  in  good  3  Bushel  Sacks  free  of  charge, 
and  delivered  in  lots  to  suit,  at  either  my  farm  at 
Owing's  Mills,  B.iltimore  County,  or  our  store,  42 
S.  Calvert  street. 

100  Bushels  Pure  RAMSDELL  NORWAY  OATS, 
.-{G  lbs.  to  bushel,  at  $4.00 

200  Bushels  WHITE  ENGLISH  BARLEY  O.VTS, 
45  lbs.  to  bushel,  at  $2  00. 

.500  Prime  Heavy  BLACK  OATS  35  lbs.  to 
bushel,  at  $1.00. 

These  are  an  Extra  Prime  OATS  of  last  year's 
crop.  F.  H.  GRUPY, 

Owinq's  Mills, 
feb-3t.  JJalto.  Co.,  Md. 


Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

JOHN  SAUL, 


OH'ers  for  Spring  trade  a  general  assortment  ol 
Fresh  and  Genuine  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  which 
are  of  the  very  finest  quality.  His  long  practical 
experience  as  a  seedsman  fully  warrant  him  in  say- 
ing that  there  are  no  Superior  Seeds  in  the  market. 

FLOWER  SEEDS.— He  has  saved  with  great 
care,  as  heretefore,  from  his  rich  collection  of  Bed- 
ding Plants,  the  tollowing,  among  other  valuable 
Seeds:  AVw  Zonalc  Geranium;  Golden  Bronze 
Geranium;  Verbena;  Perennial  Phlox:  Coleus ; 
Double  Fortidaccos ;  Double  Zinnias;  Clianthus 
Danyriern,  ^-c,  with  all  the  novelties  from  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent,  viz  :  Finest  German  Asters  ; 
English  Pansy  ;  Cineraria  ;  Calceolaria  ;  ^c,  ^'c. 

Garden  Seeds,  (except  Peas,  Beans,  kc.,)  and 
Flower  Seeds  forwarded  by  mail  at  Catalogue 
prices. 

Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL, 
621  iih  St.,  opposite  U.  S.  Patent  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

400  Sacks  Orchard  Grass  Seed, 

500  SACKS  HERD  or  RED  TOP. 

ALSO, 

Olover,  Timotliy,  Blue  aiid 
Lawn  Orass  Seed, 

For  sale  at  the  lowest  market  prices,  by 

C.  B.  ROGERS, 

SEED  DEALER, 
It  No.  133  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


IRON  AND  WIRE 

Iron  Ox  Hurdle  Fence,  Iron  Sheep  Hurdle  Fence, 
Wire  Webbing  for  Sheep  and  Poultry  Yards,  iron 
Farm  Gates,  Guards  for  Stable  Divisions,  Store 
Fronts,  Factories,  &c.,  Tree  Guards,  ORNAMEN- 
TAL WIRE  WORK  for  Porches,  Green  Houses, 
&c.;  WIRE  RAILING  for  Cottage,  Garden  and 
Cemetery  enclosures:  Mosquito  Netting  and  every 
variety  of  WIRE  W^ORK.  Every  informa- 

tion furnished  by  manufacturers. 

M.  WALKER  &  SONS, 

feb-ly     No.  805  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

STALLIONS  and  other  STOCK. 


\  have  Thoroughbred,  part 
and  full  bred  PERCHE 
ROX  NORMAN  and  Black 
Hawk  Morgan  Stallions  for 
sale,  or  to  let  this  spring. 


Hiding  Horses  and  Fillies,  SHORT  HORN  BULLS  and 
BULL  CALVES,  Cows  and  Heifers  in  Calf,  and  Yearling 
Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Boars  and  young  Sows  in  Pig, 
and  Pigs  just  weaned  of  my  ALBEMARLE  stock  and  also 
CHESTER  WHITES  for  sale. 

S.  W.  FICKLIW, 

It*        Belmont  Stock  Farm,  near  CbarlottesviUe,  Va, 


*HE  MAilTLANl)  PARMfia. 


R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Super-Phosphate,  Pure  (jround  Bones 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

AMMONIACAL  and  NITROGENOUS  MATTERS, 

(AMOR  SMITH'S  PATENT,) 

FACTORIES—Cincinnati  and  Baltimore. 

 :o:  

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO  and  PENDLETON'S  GUANO  COMPOUND.  A!3o  in  store  and 
for  Bale  in  lots  to  suit,  500  Tons  NAVASSA  GUANO,  price  $15  per  ton,  2240  pounds.  The  celebrated 
and  popular  ASHLEY  RIVER  PHOSPHATE,  (South  Cirolina)  crude  and  ground,  of  ficellent  quality 
at  proportionately  low  prices. 

All  Manufacturer' s  Suf plies  guaranteed  to  be  of  standard  quality. 

 :o:  

Result  of  Analysis  of  a  samDle  of  dry  Ammoniacal  matter  representing  a  lot  of 
2,000  Bags  for  R,  W.  L.  RASIN. 

Organic  Combustible  Matter  88  21 

Yielding  of  Ammonia  12.781  * 

Inorganic  Earthy  Matter  11.79 

Containing  of  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime   4.41 

G.  A.  LIEBIG,  Ph.  D. 

Analytical  Laboratory,  No.  59  Smth  Gay  Street,  Baliimore. 
The  Manufactiuers  will  be  very  saTe  in  using  this  material  as  a  source  of  Ammonia  in  their  Super-i'hosphate.  I 
am  able  to  say,  as  the  result  of  several  analyses,  that  it  is  rich  and  remarkably  uniform  in  its  composition,  much  more 
so  than  any  other  Ammoniacal  Fertilizer  known  to  me.         Very  respectfully  yours,  &c. 

A.  SNOWDEN  PIGGOTT. 

Chemical  Laboratory,  No.  103  Arch  Street,  Philaddjhia. 

This  article  is  undoubtedly  of  very  great  value,  and  of  the  numerous  similar  substances  which  have  been  intro- 
duced for  the  same  purpose,  I  have  never  met  with  one  equal  to  it  in  purity  and  strength.  The  nitrogenous  matter 
capable  of  yielding  of  Ammonia  is  equal  to  that  of  the  average  of  Peruvian  Guano  imported  iuto  this  country,  whilst 
in  its  application  is  far  superior. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  substance  in  the  market  which  gives  a  better  and  cheaper  supply  of  nitrogenous  matters 
in  the  manlacture  of  artificial  manures,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  consumption  of  it  will  increase  very  largely  as  soon 
as  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  article  are  fully  appreciated.  Yours,  truly,  F.  A.  GENTH. 

■  Sparta,  Ga.,  December  14,  1870. 
R.  W.  L.  Rasix,  Esq. — Dear  Sir: — I  have  used  the  Ammoniacal  matter  sold  by  you  for  several  years  in  various 
combinations,  and  am  much  pleased  with  it  as  an  Ammoniate.  When  the  Agricultural  Chemist  knows  the  fact  that  it 
contains  from  12  to  13  per  cent,  of  Nitrogen,  capable  of  producing  15  per  cent,  of  Ammonia,  besides  several  other 
valuable  salts,  he  will  not  be  slow  in  avrardin?  it  a  high  position  among  the  Fertilizers  now  offered  to  the  planting 
commnnity.  Yours,  respectfully,  E.  M.  PENDLETON,  M.  1). 

 ;o:  

NITROGENOUS  MATTER. 

Under  the  above  name,  we  are  now  prepared  to  offer  to  the  Manufacturers  a  new  article,  prepared  under  a  late  pat- 
ent granted  to  AMOR  SMITH,  from  pure  animal  matter,  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  bring  it  to  the  standard  of  our  Am- 
moniacal Matter,  it  becomes  necessary  to  sell  it  on  its  own  merits  at  a  price  that  must  be  satislactory.  The  following 
analysis  will  show  the  value  of  this  article,  a  small  quantity  of  which  only  can  be  shipped  this  season. 

Baltimore,  December  9,  liy'JO. 
Eesttlt  of  Analysis  of  a  Sample  of  Animal  Matter,  prefented  me  by  JR.  W.  L.  Rasin,  Esq. 

Ammonia  Act.  and  Potent  9.055 

G.  A.  LIEBIG. 

Analytical  Laboratory,  No.  31  South  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  I)eceint)er  3d,  1670. 
Sample  of  Nitrogenous  Matter  received  Nov.  25th,  1870,  Irom  K.  W.  L.  Sasin,  Esq. 

Average  of  two  determinations  shows  that  it  is  capable  of  producing— Ammonia  8.85  per  cent. 

The  Nitrogenous  Matter  producing  Ammonia,  in  the  above,  is  a  much  more  valuable  form  of  Ammonia  than  the 
volatile  salts  in  Peruvian  and  Guanape  Guanos,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  "Ammoniacal  Matter"  oifered  by  Mr. 
Rasin,  is  superior  to  any  similar  Ammoniacal  material  that  I  have  yet  examined.  VVM.  P.  TONRY, 

Analytical  Chemist,  (formerly  of  the  Surgeon  Genl's  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO. 

feb-3t  32  South  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Standard  Periodicals  for  1871. 

Republished  by  the  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co., 
New  York. 

Indispensable  to  all  desirous  of  being  well  informed  on  the 
great  subjects  of  the  datj. 

].  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
Tliis  !s  the  oldest  of  the  series.    In  its  main  features  it 
still  follows  in  the  path  marked  out  by  Brougham,  Jetfrey, 
Sydney  Smith,  and  Lord  Holland,  its  original  founders  and 
tirst  contributors. 

2.  The  London  Quarterly  Review, 
which  commences  its  lasth  volume  with  the  January  num- 
ber, was  set  on  foot  as  a  rival  te  the  Edinbdrqh.    It  reso- 
lutely maintains  its  opposition  in  politics,  and  shows  equal 
vigor  in  its  literary  department. 

3.  The  Westminster  Review- 
has  just  closed  its  92d  volume.   In  point  of  literary  ability 
this  Review  is  fast  rising  to  a  level  with  its  competitors. 
It  is  the  Edvocate  of  political  and  religious  liberalism. 

4.  The  North  British  Review, 

now  in  its  5Ist  volume,  occupies  a  very  high  position  in 
periodical  literature.  Passing  beyond  the  narrow  formal- 
ism of  schools  and  parties,  it  appeals  to  a  wider  range  of 
sympathies  and  a  higher  integrity  of  conviction. 

5.  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine 
was  commenced  52  years  ago.   Equalling  the  Quarterlies 
in  its  literary  and  scientific  departments,  it  has  won  a  wide 
reputation  for  the  narratives  and  sketches  which  enliven 
its  pages. 

TERMSFoil  1871. 

For  any  one  of  the  Reviews  $4.00  per  annum. 

For  any  two  of  the  Reviews   7  00  '• 

For  any  three  of  the  Reviews   10  00  '* 

For  all  four  of  the  Reviews   12  00  " 

For  Blackwood's  Magazine   4  00 

For  Blackwood  and  one  Review   7  00  " 

For  Blackwood  and  any  two  of  the  Reviews  10  00  " 
For  Blackwood  and  three  of  the  Reviews...  13  00  " 
For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews..  ....  15  00  " 

Single  Numbers  of  a  Review,  $1.  Single  Numbers  of 
Blackwood,  25  cent'. 

The  Reviews  are  published  quarterly  ;  Blackwood''i  Magazine 
is  monthly.    Volumes  commence  in  January. 

CLUBS. 

A  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to  Clubs  of 
four  or  more  persons,  when  the  periodicals  are  sent  to  one 
address.  jan-tf 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


A  Trial  Trip. 


3  Manlhs  QA 
for  OU 


Do  you  love  Fiuits,  Flowers,  Gardening,  Designs  of  Cot- 
tages, Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Embellishment  of 
Home  Grounds  ?  Take  a  trial  trip  for  three  months  or  a 
year  with 

THE  HORTICULTURIST. 

Every  one  who  has  a  Garden  should  take  it. 
Lady  who  loves  Flowers   "  " 
"    Lover  of  Rural  Architecture  should  take  it. 
"    Fruit  Grower  shoxild  take  it. 
It  is  the  oldest,  ablest  and  best  illustrated  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  Gardenine;  and  Rural  Taste  in  America. 

B£?^  Send  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Prospectus  and  Premium 
List  of  Valuable  Books,  Lilies,  Gladiolus,  &c. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  ONLY  10  CENTS. 

HGNKY  T.  WILiLlAMS,  Proprietor. 

5  Beekinaii  St..  New  York. 

Cl^  GET  UP  A  CLUB.    PRICES  REDUCED. 
•2  Copies,  $3.50.   3  Copies,  $5.  5  Copies,  §7.50. 
PREMIUMS. 
To  every  Trial  Trip  Subscriber  a  choice  Engraving— "Gath- 
ering Fruits  and  Flowers." 
For  a  club  of  Five  Trial  Trip  Subscribers  a  FineJapan  Lily. 
For  a  New  Sub8crit>er,  or  a  Club,  a  choice  of  a  valuable 
Lily,  Grapevine  or  Book.   Skk  Pbkmium  List.  noT-2t 


The  Scientific  American 

FOR  1871. 


Twenty-Sixth  Year. 


A  VALUABLE  PREMIUM  FOR  ALL. 

This  splendidly  illustrated  weekly  journal  of  POPULAR 
SCIENCE,  MECHANICS,  INVENTION,  ENGINEERING, 
CHEMISTRY,  ARCHITECTURE,  AGRICULTURE  and 
the  kindred  arts,  enters  its  TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR  on 
the  first  of  January  next,  having  a  circulation  far  exceeding 
that  of  any  similar  journal  now  published 

THE  EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT  of  the  Scientific 
American  is  very  ably  conducted,  and  some  of  the  most 
popular  writers  in  this  Country  and  Europe  are  contribu- 
tors. Every  number  has  16  imperial  pages,  embellished 
with  fine  Engravings  of  Machinery,  New  Inventions, 
Tools  for  the  Wohkshop,  Farm  and  Hoosehold,  Engi- 
neering Works,  Dwelling  Houses,  Public  Buildings. 

A  journal  of  so  much  intrinsic  value,  at  the  low  price  of 
$3  a  year,  ought  to  have,  in  this  thriving  country,  A  MIL- 
LION READERS. 

Whoever  reads  the  Scientific  American  is  entertained 
and  instructed,  without  being  bothered  with  hard  words  or 
dry  details. 

TO  INVENTORS  AND  MECHANICS 

this  journel  is  of  special  value,  as  it  contains  a  weekly  re- 
port of  all  Patents  issued  at  Washington,  with  copious  notices 
of  the  leading  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  INVEN- 
TIONS. The  Publishers  of  the  Scientific  American  are 
the  most  Extensive  Patent  Solicitors  in  the  world,  and 
have  unequalled  facilities  for  gathering  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  progress  of  Invention  and  Discovery  through- 
out the  world :  and  with  a  view  to  mark  the  quarter  of  a 
century,  during  which  this  journal  has  held  the  fii-st 
place  in  Scientific  and  Mechanical  Literature,  the  Publish- 
ers will  issue  on  January  first  the  large  and  splendid  steel 
Engraving  by  John  Sartain  of  Philadelphia,  entitled  : 

"MEN  OF  PROGRESS -  AMERICAN  INVENTORS," 

the  plate  costing  nearly  $4,000  to  engrave,  and  contains 
nineteen  likenesses  of  Illustrious  .Am  eiican  Inventor. 
It  is  a  superb  work  of  art. 

Single  pictures,  printed  on  heavy  paper,  will  be  sold  at 
$!0,  but  any  one  subscribing  for  the  Scientific  American 
the  paper  will  be  sent  for  one  year,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  engraving,  on  receipt  of  §10.  The  picture  is  also 
offered  as  a  premium  for  clubs  of  subscribers. 

Terms  of  Scientific  American  one  year,  $3.00 ;  six  months 
$1.50;  four  months,  $1.00.  To  clubs  ol  10  and  upwards, 
terms  $2.50  per  annum.  Specimen  copies  sent  free. 
Address  the  Publishers  MUNN  &  Co., 

37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

How  to  get  Patents.— A  pamphlet  of  Patent  Laws  and 
instruction  to  Inventors  sent  free.  jan  tf 


THE  FARMER'S  GAZETTE. 

"Is  the  best  Agricultural  Monthly  published  in  America 
for  one  dollar  a  year."— Richmond  (Va.)  Whig. 

Send  10  cents  for  a  specimen  number. 

The  Farmer's  Gazette  clubs  at  the  following  rates  with 
The  American  Farmer,  (Md.)  monthly,   at      $2.00  year. 
The  Maryland  Farmer,     "         "  "         2.00  " 

The  American  Agriculturist,      "  "        2.00  " 

The  New  England  Farmer,         "  "         2  00  " 

The  American  Stock  Journal,     "  "         I  50  " 

The  Old  Dominion,  "  "  2.00 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine,  *'  "        2.50  " 

Demerest's  Illustrated,  Monthly,  "  3.00 

"        Young  America,  Monthly,        "         2.00  " 
The  Country  Gentleman,   weekly,  "  3.00 

The  New  England  Farmer,  "         3.00  " 

The  Bee  Keepers  Journal,  monthly  with  **Hint3 

to  Bee  Keepeis,"  and  Bee  Keeper's  Text  Book  1.60  " 
Address      S.  BASSETT  FRENCH, 
june-4t  Richmond,  Va. 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  the  testimony,  taken  under  oath,  in  a  recent  case  pend- 
ing before  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  upon  the  actual  merits  of  the 

GROVER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE, 

and  its  relative  merits  as  compared  with  other  machimes : 


Mrs.  Dr.  McCready,  says  : 

"I  have  used,  for  nine  years,  a  Grover  &  Baker  Ma- 
chink,  and  upon  it  I  have  done  all  kinds  of  family  sewing 
fer  the  house,  for  my  children  and  husband,  besides  a  great 
deal  of  fancy  work,  as  braiding,  quilting,  and  embroider- 
ing. During  all  that  time  my  machine  has  never  needed 
repair,  except  when  I  had  the  tension  altered,  and  it  is  as 
good  now  as  it  was  the  firstday  I  bousht  it." 

•        *        *        *^«         •  » 

"I  am  acquainted  with  the  work  of  all  the  principal  ma- 
chines, including  Wheeler  &  Wilson's,  Finkle  &  Lyon's, 
Wilcox  &  Gibb's,  Ladd  &  Webster's,  the  Florence  ma- 
chines, and  Sloat's  machines,  besides  a  number  of  ten- 
dollar  ones  ;  and  I  prefer  the  Grover  &  Baker  to  them  all, 
because  I  consider  the  stitch  more  elastic.  I  have  work 
now  in  the  house  that  was  done  nine  years  ago,  which  is 
still  good  ;  and  I  have  never  iound  any  of  my  friends  who 
have  used  the  other  machines  able  to  say  the  same  thing 

Mrs.  Dr.  Whiting  gives  the  following  reasons  for  the 
superiority  of  the  Grover  &  Baker  machines  over  all  others : 

"The  elasticity  of  the  stitch,  and  ripping  when  it  is  re- 
quired; and  also  the  stitch  fastening  itself,  as  you  leave  off; 
and  also,  the  machine  may  be  used  for  embroidering  pur- 
poses ;  and  therein  consists  the  superiority  over  other  ma- 
chines. 

"The  stitch  will  not  break  when  stretched,  as  the  others 
do,  and  neither  does  it  draw  the  work. 

"I  find  this  stitch  will  wear  as  long  as  the  garments  do — 
outwear  the  garments,  in  fact. 

"I  can  use  it  from  the  thickest  woolen  cloth  to  Nansook 
muslin." 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Whipple,  wife  of  Rev.  Mr.  Whipple,  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  testifies : 

Q.  As  the  result  of  your  observation  and  experience, 
what  machine  do  you  think  best  as  a  general  family  in- 
strument ? 

A.  The  Grover  &  Baker,  decidedly. 

Q.  State  the  reasons,  such  of  them  as  occur  to  you,  for 
this  ©pinion. 

A.  I  think  the  stitch  is  a  stronger  stitch  than  that  of  any 
other  machine  I  have  used,  and  it  seems  to  me  much  more 
simple  in  its  management  than  other  machines;  one  great 
advantage  is  the  ease  with  which  the  seam  is  ripped  when 
necessary  to  do  so;  and  I  think  that  the  work,  by  an  experi- 
enced person,  on  a  Grover  &  Baker  machine,  is  better  than 
the  work  by  such  person  on  any  other  machine ;  it  re- 
quires more  skill  to  work  other  machines  than  the  Grover 
&  Baker. 

Mrs.  General  Buel  says  she  prefers  the  Grover  &  Baker 
machine  over  all  others. 

"On  account  of  its  durability  of  work,  elasticity  of  stitch 
and  strength  of  stitch.   It  never  rips. 

"It  is  preferred  over  all  others ;  it  is  very  easy  in  its 
movements,  and  very  easily  adjusted,  and  very  simple  in 
its  construction. 

"We  can  accomplish  more  in  one  week,  by  this  sewing 
machine,  than  we  can  in  a  month  fay  hand-sewing." 

Mrs.  Dr.  Watts,  says : 

"  I  have  had  several  years'  experience  with  a  Gro- 
ver &  Baker  machine,  which  has  given  me  great  satisfac- 
tion. Its  chief  merit  is  that  it  makes  a  strong  elastic 

Send  for  a  Circular. 


stitch  ;  it  is  very  easily  kept  in  order,  and  worked  withou 
much  fatigue,  which  I  think  is  a  very  great  recommenda- 
tion. I  am  not  very  familiar  with  any  other  machine,  ex- 
cept a  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  which  I  have  had.  I  think  the 
Grover  and  Baker  machine  is  more  easily  managed,  and 
less  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  I  prefer  the  Grover  &  Ba- 
ker, decidedly." 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Spooner,  says : 

"I  answer  conscientiously,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best,  all 
things  considered,  of  any  that  I  have  known. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  simple  and  easily  learned  ; 
the  sewing  from  the  ordinary  spool  is  a  great  advantage ; 
the  stitch  is  entirely  reliable.  It  does  ordinary  work  beau- 
tifully, and  the  embroidery  stitch.  It  is  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  operates  very  easily.  I  suppose  I  can  sum 
it  all  up  by  saying  it  is  a  perfect  machine. 

"I  have  had  occasion  to  compare  the  work  with  that  of 
other  machines.  The  result  was  always  favorable  to  the 
Grover  &  Baker  machine." 

Mrs.  Dr.  Andrews,  testifies : 

*'I  prefer  it  to  all  other  machines  I  have  known  anything 
about,  for  the  ease  and  simplicity  with  which  it  operates 
and  is  managed ;  for  the  perfect  elasticity  of  the  stitch ; 
the  ease  with  which  the  work  can  be  ripped,  if  desired, 
and  still  retain  its  strength  when  the  thread  is  cut,  or  ac- 
cidentally broken;  its  adaptation  to  dilferent  kinds  of 
work,  from  fine  to  coarse,  without  change  of  needle  or 
tension." 

Mrs.  Maria  J.  Keane,  of  the  house  of  Nataiie.  Tilman  & 
Co.,  says: 

"Our  customers  all  prefer  the  Grover  &  Baker  machine, 
for  durability  and  beauty  of  stitch." 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Croly,  ("Jenny  June,")  says : 

"I  prefer  it  to  any  machine.  I  like  the  Grover  &  Baker 
machine  in  the  first  place,  because  if  I  had  any  other  I 
should  still  want  a  Grover  &  Baker ;  and,  having  a  Grover 
&  Baker,  it  answers  the  purpose  of  all  the  rest.  It  does  a 
greater  variety  of  work,  and  it  is  easier  to  learn  than  any 
other.  I  like  the  stitch  because  of  its  beauty  and  strength 
and  because,  although  it  can  be  taken  out,  it  don't  rip,  not, 
even  by  cutting  every  other  stitch." 

The  foregoing  testimony  establishes  beyond  question : 

1.  The  great  simplicity  and  ease  of  management  of  the 
Grover  &  Baker  machines. 

2.  That  they  are  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair. 

3.  That  a  greater  variety  of  work  can  be  done  with  them 
than  with  other  machines. 

4.  That  the  elasticity  of  the  stitch  causes  the  work  to  last 
longer,  look  neater,  and  wear  better,  than  work  done  on 
other  machines. 

5.  That  the  facility  with  which  any  part  of  the  seam 
i  can  be  removed  when  desired  is  a  great  advantage. 
'     6.  That  the  seam  will  retain  its  strength  even  when  cu 


or  broken  at  intervals. 

7.  That,  besides  doing  all  varieties  of  work  done  by  other 
sewing  machines,  these  machines  execute  beautiful  em- 
broidery. 

Over  one  hundred  other  witnesses  in  the  case  above  re- 
ferred to  testified  to  the  superiority  of  the  Grover  &  Baker 
machines  in  the  points  named  in  substantially  the  same 
language,  and  thousands  of  letters  have  been  received  from 
parts  of  the  world,  stating  all  the  same  facts. 


17  CHARLES  STREET,  Cor.  Fayette, 

BALTIMORE. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


JpREE  !— Send  for  a  Specimen. 

A  full  Catalogue  of  our  Standard,  Miscellaneous 
and  Illustrated  Juvenile  Books,  or  specimen  num- 
bers of  Oliver  Optic's  Magazine,  sent  by  mail  free. 
LEE  &  SHEPHARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 

LEE,  SHEPHARD  &  DILLINGHAM, 

No.  49  Green  Street,  New  York. 
Where  a  complete  stock  of  all  publications 
may  be  found.  jan-2tsh 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Pure  Blood  Short  Horn,  (Durham,)  Devon,  Al- 
derney  and  Ayrshire  Calves,  Merino,  Southdown 
and  Cotswold  Sheep,  Cashmere  Goats,  Imported 
Suflfolk,  Essex,  Berkshire  and  Sefton  Pigs  and  all 
Choice  Breeds  of  Poultry  for  sale. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

Address,  N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO. 

oct-3t  Parkesburg,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

FLORAL  GUIDE  FOR  1871. 


The  First  Edition  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Thousand  copies  of  VICE'S  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  and  FLORAL  GUIDE, 
is' published  and  ready  to  send  out — 100  pages,  and 
an  Engraving  of  almost  every  desirable  Flower  and 
Vegetable.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  fine  tinted 
paper,  illustrated  with  Three  Hundred  fine  Wood 
Engravings  and  Two  beautiful 

€0].OR£I>  PliATES. 

The  most  beautiful  and  the  most  instructive  Flo- 
ral Guide  published.  A  GERMAN  EDITION  pub- 
lished, in  all  other  respects  similar  to  the  English. 

Sent  free  to  all  ray  customers  of  ]810,  as  rapidly 
88  possible,  without  application.  Sent  to  all  oth- 
ers who  order  them  for  TEN  CENTS,  which  is  not 
half  the  cost.  Address, 

JAMES  VICK, 
jan-3t  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BARREL  OF  FLOUR  FREE&'llLSI 

to  my  great  N.  York  Dollar  Maqazink— got  in  one  day— 
$1.50  Engraving  free  to  all!  One  year  for  five  subscribers. 
Sample  10  cts— beautiful  25c.  Engraving  free!  T.  B.  Miner, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  Jersey.  It 


HENRY  GIBSON, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

TUBULAR  DRAINS, 

IN  GLAZED  STONEWARE. 

DRAIN  TILES. 

LOCUST  POINT, 

Baltimore. 

apr-6m 


LEACHED  ASHES! 
LEACHED  ASHES! 


5000  to  10,000  Bushels  Leached  Ashes,  for  sale  by 
JAMES  WEBB, 
Soap  and  Candle  Factory, 
Corner  Chew  and  Ensor  Streets, 
mar-tf  Baltimore,  Wd. 


BELMONT 


stock: 


I  am  breeding  thorough  bred  Horses,  the  Imported 
Percheron  Norman  Horses,  and  the  Black  Hawk 
Branch  of  the  Morg;an  Stock,  for  sale.  Also  Pure 
bred  Short  Horn  Cattle,  Chester  White  and  Albe- 
marle Improved  Swine,  (the  latter  a  cross  of  Wo- 
burn  and  Chester  Whites,)  and  Bramah  Fowls  for 
sale.  S.  W.  FICKLIN, 

june-ly  near  Charlottesville,  Va. 


RARE  CH.4NCE!— HANEY'S  JOURNAL,  a  hand- 
some 16  page  illustrated  family  paper,  combining  en- 
tertainment and  profit,  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  any  new  sub- 
scriber three  months  for  the  nominal  sum  of  TEN  CENTS. 
Exposure  of  Humbugs  in  every  number.  Single  copies  of 
newsdealers  only.  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau  st, 
New  York. 

PAINTERS  Manual,  a  complete  and  practical  guide, 
giving  best  method  and  latest  improvements  in  nouae 
painting,  sign  painting,  graining,  varnishing,  polishing, 
staining,  gilding,  glazing,  silvering,  Grecian  oil-paintingi 
Chinese  painting,  Oriental  painting,  kc.  Also  principle! 
of  glass  staining,  harmony  and  contrast  of  colors,  with  phi- 
losophy, theories  and  practices  of  color,  Sic.  Includes  alw 
practical  paper  hanging,  50  cts. 

Watchmaker  and  Jeweler's  Manual,  25c.;  Soapmaker'i 
Manual,  '25c.;  Horeshoer's  Manual.  25c.  All  practical 
books  for  practical  men.  Sold  by  all  oooksellers  or  sent  by 
mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  JESSE  HANEYS 
Co.,  119  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


ESTABLISHED  1843. 

RELiflBLE  FERTILIZERS- 

WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

ISTo.  145  WEST  P»ilA.TT  STREET, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

THE  ANDREW  COE 

Super-Phosphate. 

 :o:  

THE  BEST  FERTILIZER  KNOWN ! 


PRICE  $60  PER  TON  OF  2000  POUNDS. 


PURE  GROUND  BONE— $41  per  2000  lbs. 

PREPARED  LAND  PLASTER— $2.00  per  bbl.  of  320  lbs. 
PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

MEXICAN  and  NAVASSA  GUANOES, 
Fine  Ground  S.  Carolina  Bone  Phosphate 
LAND  SALT, 

LIME,  SULPHURIC  ACID, 
AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS. 
A  stock  always  on  hand  and  for  sale,  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 
TERMS  O^VSIT. 

Oar  Fertilizer  Manual  containing  Testimonials,  Analysis  and  most  raluable  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  application  of  manures,  will  be  promptly  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation. 

£.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements,  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  &c. 

145.  W.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


TO     OOTTOTV  GROW^ERS! 


J.  J.  TURNER  &  GO.^S 

AMMONIATED  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

Or,  AMMONIATED  DISSOLVED  BONES. 

ANALYSIS— Ammonia  2.83 

Soluble  Phosphate  of  Lime  29.51 

Bone  Phosphate  of  lAme  10.67 


FOR  COTTON,  CORN,  OATS  AND  SPRING  CROPS  GENERALLY,  IT 

HAS  NO  SUPERIOR. 

Composed  of  the  most  concentrated  materials,  it  is  richer  in  Ammonia  and  Soluble 
Phosphates  than  any  other  fertilizer  sold.  Uniform  quality  guaranteed.  Fine  and  dry, 
in  excellent  order  for  drilling.  Packed  in  bags  and  barrels.  SU^  PRICE  $52  PER 
TON,  CASH.  all 

J,  J.  TURNER  &  CO.  || 

mannfactnring  Chemises, 


42  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Southern  Planter  and  Farmer, 


Is  one  of  the  oldest  Agricultural  journals  in  the  country.  Always  well  sustained,  it 
is  now  more  valuable  than  ever,  having  in  its  Editorial  corps  some  of  the  first  talent  in 
the  country,  and  valuable  correspondence  from  Maine  to  Texas. 

A  novel  feature,  meeting  with  great  popularity,  is  the  monthly  publication  of  a 

VALUABLE  SERIES  OP  MAPS 

of  the  Counties  of  Virginia.  These  Maps  are  prepared  by  that  celebrated  Civil  Engineer. 
Maj.  Jed.  Hotchkiss,  and  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them.  This  enterprise  gives 
to  the  subscribers  of  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer  MORE  MONEY  VALUE  than 
any  other  journal  published  in  the  United  States 

Subscription  $2  a  year,  stricfJt/  in  advance.    Liberal  terms  to  agents. 

Address, 

FERGUSSON  &  RADY, 
Publishers  Southern  Planter  and  Parmer, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

IGRICOLTIIBAL  iPLilNTS 

AND  MAOHINEEY, 

NO.  145  WEST  PRATT  STREET, 

OPPOSITE  THE  5IAL.TBY  HOUSE, 

Keep  constantly  on  hand  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  everything  usually  found  in  an 
Agricultural  Store,  as  a  part  of  which  we  mention. 

Plows  of  every  kind  ussd  to  any  extent  in  the  South, 


Harrows, 
Cultivators. 

Reaping  and  Mowing  Machines, 
Corn  and  Cob  Crushers, 
Vegetable  Cutters, 
Chain  Pumps, 

Clothes  Washers  and  Wringers, 

Churns, 

Store  Trucks, 

Cider  and  Wine  Mills, 

Hominy  Mills, 

Grindstones, 

Axes,  Shovels, 


Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,  of  a  varie- 
ty of  patterns, 
Corn  Shellers, 
Hay  Cutters, 
Hydraulic  Rams, 
Stump  Pullers, 
Smut  Machines, 
Apple  Parers, 
Horse  Hay  Rakes, 
Farm  Bells, 
Hay  Presses, 
Hoes,  Rakes, 
Wheelbarrows,  &c  . 


Excelsior  Reaper  and  Mower,  Grant's  Celebrated  Grain  Cradles,  Dunn  Edge 
Tool  Co.'s  Scythes,  Eagie  Wheel  Bake,  American  Sorgho 
Machinery,  &c. 

And  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

MOITgOMlET  E0€K1WAY  WHEAT  MH. 

Sole  Agents  for  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for 

THE  SPRAGUE  MOWING  MACHINE, 

Tlie  most  perfect  Mower  in  nse,  J?rice  ^lOO, 

jao-tf 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


COMPLETE  MANURE, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

HENRY  BOWER,  Chemist, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

MADE  FROM 

Super-Phosphate  of  Lime,  Ammonia  and  Potash. 

WARRANTED  FREE  FROM  ADC LTERATION. 

This  manure  contains  all  the  elements  to  produce 
large  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  is  highly  recommended 
by  all  who  used  it,  also  by  distinguished  chemists 
who  have,  by  analysis,  tested  its  qualities. 

Packed  in  Bags  of  200  lbs.  each. 
DIXON,  SHARPLESS  &  CO., 
AGENTS, 

39  South  Water  &  40  South  Delaware  Avenue, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

FOR   SALE  BT 

WILLIAM  REYNOLDS, 

79  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

And  by  dealers  generally  throughout  the  country. 
For  information,  address  Henry  Bower,  Philadel- 
phia, aug-tf 

HOWELL'S  POINT 

FIIUIT  \m  m  iUSSEK 


The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  130,000 
PEACH  TREES  of  standard  varieties.— 
Also,  Dwarf  and  Standard  PEAR  TREES 
Sind  APPLE  TREES  by  the  quantity. 
150,000  RASPBERRY  and  BLACK- 
BERRY Plants;  20,000  GRAPE  VINES; 
Asparagus,  Osage  Orange,  and  all  kinds  of 
Nursery  stock  at  wholesale  or  retail. 

N.  BARNAED, 

nov-6t*  ;3till  Pond,  Kent  County,  Md. 


FOR  SALE. 


SHORT  HORN  BULLS,  COWS  AND  HEIFERS, 
the  get  of  Climax  5453,  4th  Duke  of  Geneva  1^31, 
Plantagenet  8795,  Radical  8886,  &c.  Catalogues 
on  application. 

CHAS.  E.  COFFIN, 
jan-3t       Muirkirk,  Prince  George's  Co.,  Md. 


SPIRIT  MYSTERIES, —Marvelous  Feats  of  the 
DHvenport  Brotliers,  &c.,  fully  exposed  and  ex- 

Slained  in  Haney's  Journal,  of  any  newsdealer,  or  Six 
lonths  on  Trial  to  any  new  subscriber  only  ^5  cts 

dl>1 PI  Jesse  Hanev  &  Co.,  119  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 
«]P J.V/ VfCash  will  be  given  for  Original  Puzzles. 

Exposures  of  tmrabug  and  swindles  in  every  number. 
Interresting  practical  article  on  Gravel  Wall  Building,  witb 
lull  iQStructioDs,  diagrams,  illustrations,  &c. 


A  KEW  BOOKo 


TSEATISE  ON  HEDGING. 

A HISTORY  OF  HEDGING,  giving  a  comp'.ete  theory  of 
its  culture.  The  nature  of  the  usage  orange  as  a  hedge 
plant  for  dilierent  soils  and  climates— economy  to  far- 
mers— farmer's  accounts,  giving  the  laws  in  regard  to 
hedging  in  different  States. 

The  work  contains  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
on  heavy  paper,  in  new  type,  and  is  appropriately  illus- 
trated with  numerous  engravings.  It  has  a  general  intro- 
duction, and  treats  of  the  following  subjects  under  respec- 
tive headings  :  The  Great  Value  of  Fencing  ;  Waste  Land 
of  our  Country ;  Economy  and  Protection  ;  Cost ;  Climate; 
Protection  of"^  Crops  ;  Failures  ;  Cultivation  English  Us- 
age; How  to  Soak  the  Seed  ;  How  to  Plant  the  Seed  ;  Pre- 
paring the  Ground  ;  Resetting  the  Plant;  Its  culture  the 
First  year;  Second  year's  Management;  Third  Year's 
Culture ;  How  to  Trim ;  Fourth  year's  Trimming  and 
Culture ;  Checking  the  growth  ;  Root  Pruning ;  Orchard 
Grass  and  Kentuckv  Blue  Grass  Culture  ;  Evergreens,  how 
to  set  them  and  when  to  trim ;  Farmers'  Accounts,  how 
kept,  etc.,  etc. 
Price,  ^2  00;  sent  by  mail,  postpaid. 

H.  N.  F.  LEWIS,  Publisher, 

i!3  Madison  st.,  Chicago. 

To  any  one  sending  us  Four  New  Subscribers  to  the 
MARYLAND  FARMER,  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  send  a  copy 
of  this  valuable  Treatise,  postage  free. 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 


The  subscribers  would  invite  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  their  old  and  well  known  Establishment 
of  forty  years'  standing.  It  now  includes  more 
GENUiNB  AND  RARE  PLANTS  than  any  other 
in  the  country,  and  annually  introducing  all  new 
Plants  worthy  of  notice. 

The  collection  of  NEW  EVERGREENS,  culti- 
vated in  pots,  direct  from  Japan,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  this  country — having  a  large  stock  on  hand, 
with  everything  mostly  in  the  trade,  at  the  lowest 
rate. 

BOUQUETS  and  CUT  FLOWERS  to  order. 

Plants  for  Decorating  Purposes,  and  Designs, 
with  vases,  put  up  in  the  best  style. 

N.  B.— Grounds  laid  out  and  embellished  in  a 
modern  style,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

All  orders  punctually  attended  to  by  applying  to 

JOHN  FEAST  &  SONS,  Florists, 
295  Lexington  Street, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Catalogues  in  Spring.  jan-tf 


Bicifd  Pamilf  Kniltiog  Machine, 

The    oldest,   most    practical    and    the  best. 

I  can  knit  a  Stocking  complete  without  taking  it  from  the 
Machine  till  is  finished.— Burke  L.  Fjtzgerald,  Canaan 
Me.  The  more  I  use  it,  the  better  I  like  it.— Mrs.  Crosbv 
Curtis,  Medina,  O.  Altogetber  it  works  beyond  my  ex- 
pectations.—Mrs.  Alviha  Walker,  Malone.N.  Y. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular,  sent  free,  which  contains 
many  similar  recommendations.  Price  §25  to  $75.  Agents 
wanted.  Address 

Bickford  Spinner  and  Knitting  Machine  Co., 

It  36  J3romfie)(|  Street,  Boston,  Magg, 


THE  MAEYLAND  FAKMER. 


"  GAEDENING  for  PROFIT  " 


AND 


PRACTICAL  FLORICEiLTIJaE,'' 


The  former,  detailing  the  system  of  Market  Gar- 
dening, the  latter,  descriptive  of  the  modes  of  Com- 
mercinl  Floriculture  as  practised  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York.    Mailed,  post-paid,  lor  $i.50  each. 

Our  Annual  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vege- 
table and  Flower  Seeds, 

containing  two  new  and  beautiful  colored  plates,  is 
now  ready.  Also 

Catalogue  of  New  and  Rare  Plants, 

ilinstrated  with  colored  plates  and  engravings. 

Both  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  twenty-five 
cents,  or  sent  with  either  of  the  above  books  free  of 
charge. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 

Sied  Merchants  and  Growers, 
jan  2t  No.  Q1  Nassau  St.,  N,  Y. 

Holbrookes  Patent  Swivel  Plows, 

For  Level  Land  and  Side  Hill. 

"WON  THS 

HIGHEST  PRIZE 

at  N.Y.  State  Trial, 
1S70,  for  Plowing 

Sod  &  Stubble 

They  leave  no  dead  furrows  nor  ridges,  but  an 
even  surface  for  ihe  Mower,  Tedder  wnd  Rake. — 
Clear  and  puivprize  thoro-jgbly .  Eight  sizes. 
ChangPHble  Mould  Boards  for  sod  and  stubble. — 
Self-adjusting,  self-ciearinsr  hinged  cutters. 
Send  stamp  for  ci'oni^r. 

Holbrook's  Regulator 

Seed  Drill  and  Cultivator. 


The  Drill  sows,  with  regularity,  Beet,  Carrot, 
Ooion,  Turnip,  Parsnip,  Sage,  Spinach,  Sorghum, 
Broom  Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  &c.  The  seed  conduc- 
tor being  enamelled  white  inside  shows  the  seed_  as 
it  drops,  to  prevent  any  mistake  or  failure.  Price 
$12.    Packed  one  or  six  in  a  box. 

The  HAND  CULTIVATOR,  for  weeding  between 
rows  of  Beets,  Carrots,  Onions,  &c.,  and  for  flat 
cultivation  generally,  does  the  work  of  ten  men 
with  hoes.    Price  $6. 

Send  stamp  for  circulars.  A  liberal  discount  to 
dealers.    Manufactured  and  sold  by 

F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO. 

jan-3t  Boston,  Mass. 


Orders  for  Job  Printing  promptly  attended  to. 


E: 


FRTJIT  EECORDER  and 

COTTAGE  GARDENER. 

NLARGED,  1871,  to  16  pages,  at  $1  per  year.  All  we 
ask  is  for  you  to  see  a  copy  of  the  Paper,  (which  we 
send  free  to  all  applicants,)  and  let  it  speak  for  itself.  The 
Premiums  that  we  offer  in  Plants  and  Flowers  to  those  get- 
ting up  Clubs,  would  cost  you  as  much  at  any  responsible 
Nursery  as  we  charge  for  the  paper.  Show  Bills,  Sample 
Copy,  etc.,  sent  free  on  application  to 

A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

1.000,000  Grape  Vines! 


Concord  Vines,  Two  Years,  No.  1,  only 
$25  per  1,000. 


The  largest,  cheapest  and  most  superior  stock  of 
leading  varieties  of  well  rooted  GRAPE  VINES 
ever  offered. 

Without  fail,  cheaper  than  you  can  buy 
elsewhere. 

Address,  Dr.  H.  SCHRCEDER, 

jan-2tsh  Bloomington,  III, 

WM.  P.  TONRY. 

No.  32  SOUTH  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Personal  and  prompt  attention  given  to  Analyses  of  Gu- 
anos, Tests  of  Commercial  Articles,  Assays  of  Ores,  &c. 

Ol^Refers,  by  permission,  to  Dr.  Thos.  Antisell,  Chief 
Chemist  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Dr.  B.  F,  Craig,  Chief  Chemist  Surgeon  General's  Office, 
Washington.  D.  C. ;  Prof,  William  E.  Akin,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  University  of  Maryland.  jan-ly. 


Orders  ^^ti''"''  Improved 

T  •5"^7£i  Q-fr^rslr  of  every  variety.  Parties  desiring 
JSlvKP  OLVJC'iV  to  purchase  any  Pure  Bred  (or 
grade)  Cattle,  Slieep,  Pigs  or  Fowitry,  can  do  so 

from  us, 

R.  H.  Allen  &  Co., 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

CT.r)  New  York. 

jan  3t 

The  Place  to  Advertise. 


Dealers  in  Machinery,  Agricultural  Implements, 
Fertilizers,  &c.,  who  seek  Georgia  and  Alabama 
trade  will  find  the 

FASMEE  AND  ARTISAN, 

(An  Illustratecl  Weeljly  Joizrna],) 
A  capital  advertising  medium.    Several  thousand 
extra  copies  will  be  distributed  at  the  various  South- 
ern Fairs  in  October  and  November. 

Address,       S.  A.  ATKINSON,  Pub'r, 

6t*  ATHENS,  GA. 


Book  and  Job  Priotiog  of  every  degcriptian 
neatly  executed. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


BONE  DUST. 


Tbe  subscriber  has  just  erected  at  his  farm,  near 
the  city,  the  most  improved  machinery  for  making 

BONE  DUST, 

And  is  now  ready  to  fill  orders  for  any  quantity, 
which  will  be  delivered  at  the  shortest  notice.  The 
Bone  Dust  will  be  finer  than  any  heretofore  made  by 
him,  (no  chemical  process  resorted  to, )  enabling  the 
farmer  or  planter  to  sow  it  with  the  Drill. 

Mr.  SAMUEI.  SASfKS, 

Well  known  to  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  the  former  editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer and  Rural  Register,  will  have  charge  of  his  of- 
fice, No.  63  S.  GAY  STREET,  near  Pratt,  and  will 
be  happy  to  receive  the  visits  or  orders  of  his  old 
friends. 

$45  PER  TON,  put  in  new  bags.  No  charge  for 
bags.  Farmers  and  others  are  invited  to  visit  my 
works.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal.  My  men  have 
nothing  nice  to  perform,  therefore  I  have  no  "non 
admittance"  signs  on  my  premises.  Persons  are 
free  to  examine  my  factory,  and  the  modus  operandi 
of  Dust-making. 

1  cannot  aflford  to  pay  5,  10  or  20  per  cent,  to 
commission  merchants,  as  my  profits  do  not  exceed 
10  per  cent.  Bone  Dust,  as  manufactured  by  me, 
is  A  simple^  and  its  quality  cannot  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  price. 

JOSHUA  HORNER, 

OFFICE,  63  SOUTH  GAY  STREET,  near  Pratt, 

Or        Cor.  Chew  and  Stirling  Sts. 
aug-6t  BALTIMORE,  IV3D. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 


TOWLES  POINT 
NURSERY   AND   FRUIT  FARM, 

On  the  Rappahannock  River,  Va. 

We  ofiFer  for  sale  a  large  stock  of  Apple,  Pear, 
Peach,  Cherry,  Plum  and  small  Fruits. 

150.000  Apple. 

25.000  Peach. 

50.000  Grape  Vines. 

200. OOO  Strawberry. 

200.000  Apple  Seedlings. 

50.000  Osange  Orange. 

Send  for  price  list.  Address 

JOHN  C.  TOWLES  &  CO. 

Office,  145  W.  Baltimore  Street, 
june-tf  Baltimore,  Md. 


Book  and  Job  Printing  of  every  descrlptioo 
executed  »t  t]iio  ojSce, 


Bred  and  For  Sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

WEST  CHESTER,  Chester  Co.,  PENN. 
'^^Sctid  for  a  Circular  and  Price  List. 

nov-3t 


GEOEGE  PAGE  &  CO. 

JIANUFACTUREKS  OK 

Patent  Portable  Cir-ciilar  Saw  i\liiis. 

Stationary  and  Portable 

STEASVl  ES^QiNEl 

GRIST  3I'ILLS,  a:c. 
Ivo.  5  Sciiroeder  Gtreet, 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Send  for  Catalogues  and  Frice-Lists. 

june-ly 

Aromatic  Vegetable  Soap. 


For  the  Delicate  Skin  of  Ladies  and  Children. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


Pomona  Mursery. 


Two  year  old  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  and  other 
Plants  for  sale.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  of  56 
pages.    It  tells  what  aud  how  to  plant. 

^VM.  PARRY, 
dec-4t  Cinnaminson,  N,  J. 


$1,000  PER  WEEK 

Can  be  made  on  the  quiet  by  parties  who  are  up  to 
snuff,  without  interferrinpj  with  other  business. — 
Address,  confidentially,  THO^dAS  MORGAN  &  CO., 
597  Broadway,  New  York,  dec-3t 


\ 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


American  Stock  Journal, 

A  large  and  handsomely  Illustrated  Monthly,  containing  32 
to  40  large  Double  Column  Pages,  filled  with  Original  mat- 
ter from  the  ablest  writers  in  the  country,  on  the  various 
subjects  connected  with  Farming,  Stock  Breeding,  Wool 
Growing,  Dairying,  Poultry  Keeping,  &c.  Bound  in  hand- 
somely tinted  covers,  and  as  it  has  a  VETERINARY  DE- 
PARTMENT under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  ablest  Pro- 
fessors in  the  United  States,  who  answers  through  the 
JouBNAL,  free  of  charge,  all  questions  relating  to  Sick,  In- 
jured or  Diseased  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  or  Poultry, 
it  makes  a  very  valuable  work  for  reference,  and  an  almost 
indispensable  companion  to  all  interested  in  stock  beked- 
iNG.  The  low  price  at  which  it  is  published  CSl.OO  a  year; 
brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  while  the  splendid  in- 
DUCEMBNTS  offered  to  Agents  and  Pkemiums  to  Sue- 
scBiBEKS  make  it  to  the  interest  of  every  Farmer  and 
Stock  Breeder  to  extend  its  circulation.  Send  Stamp  for  a 
Speeimen  Copy,  large  Illustbated  Show  Bill  and  Pre- 
mium List.  Get  up  a  Club  and  obtain  one  of  the  many 
valuable  Premiums  offered,  consisting  of  Pure  Blood  Ches- 
ter White  Pigs,  Short-Horn,  Alderney,  Ayrshire  and  Devon 
Calves,  Southdown,  Cotswold  and  Merino  Sheep,  Cash- 
mere Goats,  Pure-Bred  Poultry,  Norway  Oats,  Seeds,  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  Pianos,  Watches,  Silver  Ware,  Books, 
&c.,  kc.  Specimens  free. 
Address  N.  P.  BOYER  &  Co., 

f€b-3t  Publishers,  Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


J.  WILKINSON, 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

RURAL  ARCHITECT, 

AND 

DRAINING  AND  IRRIGATING  ENGINEER, 

OF  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Gratefully  acknowledges  the  liberal  patronage  given  him 
in  the  various  branches  of  his  profession,  for  the  past  twen- 
ty years,  a  continuance  of  which  he  respectfully  solicits. 

It  is  his  purpose  to  continue  to  make  Baltimore  his  head- 
quarters, but  he  wiU  promptly  respond  to  calls  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

He  will  visit  and  prospect  places  to  be  improved,  and 
will  furnish  plans  of  the  grounds,  on  which  every  feature 
of  improvement  and  decoration  will  be  located  to  a  scale, 
and  specifications  will  be  furnished,  which  will  make 
the  plans  intelligible  to  the  inexperienced  in  the  art  of 
landscaping. 

He  will  furnish  plans  and  specifications  for  Farm  Barns, 
and  all  other  Farm  Buildings,  Carriage  Houses  and  Stables, 
for  both  city  and  country,  Gate  Lodges,  with  his  Magic 
Gate  arrangement.  Dairies,  Ice  Houses,  with  Dairies  and 
Refrigerators  attached.  Summer  Houses,  Graperies,  both 
heated  and  cold,  Bridges,  Bath  Houses  of  ever  description, 
&c 

He  wiU  give  counsel  in  every  branch  of  Agriculture,  in 
which  he  has  had  a  long  and  practical  experience  having 
been  for  eight  years  the  proprietor  and  principal  of  an  Agri- 
cultural School  and  Experimental  Farm. 

He  would  invite  special  attention  to  his  plans  of  Farm 
Buildings,  for  which  he  received  the  highest  prize  ever 
awarded  in  this  country;  also,  to  his  original  modes  of 
constructing  underdrains  and  sewers,  and  of  irrigation.  He 
will  furnish  plans  for  heating  buildings  of  any  form  or 
dimensions,  and  will  ventilate  any  cellar,  vault  or  apart- 
ment, modifying  the  ventilation  to  all  circumstances,  condi- 
tions and  purposes,  in  all  of  which  he  guarantees  satisfac- 
tion.  References  given  if  desired.  Address 

Post  Office  Box  1127,  Baltimore,  Md. 

je  tf  Office  Cor,  Charles  and  Baltimore  Sts. 


/A/^/jD^  AND    o  UT- 


to 
o 


€}ET  TME  BEST. 

Unabridged  Dictionaff. 

10,000  Words  and  IMeanings  not  in  other  Dicticnaries. 

30C0  Engravings  ;   1840  Pages  Quarto.   Price  $12. 

A  necessity  to  every  intelligent  family,  student,  teacher 
and  professional  man.  What  library  is  complete  without 
the  best  English  Dictionary  ? 

"GET  THE  BEST." 

"All  young  persons  should  have  a  standard 

DICTIONARY 

at  their  elbows.  And  while  you  are  about  it,  get  the  best  ; 
that  Dictionary  is 

NOAH  WEBSTER'S. 

The  great  work  unabridged.  If  you  are  too  poor,  save  the 
amount  from  off  your  back,  to  put  it  into  your  head." — 
Phrenological  Journal. 

Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary. 

The  work  is  really  a  gem  of  a  Dictionary,  just  the  thing 
for  the  million. — American  Educational  Monthly. 
Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 
june-tf  Sold  by  aU  Booksellers. 

VALUABLE-ENTERTAINING! 

EVERY  FAMILY  should  take  at  least  ONE  General 
Newspaper  besides  their  country  paper,  ''every  time." 
It  should  be — 
THE  BEST, 

MOST  ENTERTAINING, 
and  THE  CHEAPEST,  MOST  VARIED, 

S3,      $3,      S3,      $3,  S3* 

Three  Dollars  pays  for  one  year's  subscription  or 
^1,       ^1,        ^1,       ^1,  ^1. 

One  Dollar  for  four  months  to  the 

MOBILE  WEEKLY  REGISTER, 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  best  known  of  Southern  family 
journals. 

Hon.  JOHN  YQ-RSYTYl,  Editor-in-Chief . 
It  employs  the  best  talent  in  the  country. 
Its  Stories  are  the  most  entertaining. 
Its  Poetry  the  most  brilliant. 
Its  correspondence  is  from  all  important  points. 
Its  Telegraphic  Summary  is  a  complete  history  of  the 
week. 

Its  Commercial  Review  and  Prices  Current  every  Mer- 
chant and  Planter  needs — it  is  correct. 

Its  Agricultural  Department  is  most  full — Edited  by  Hon. 
C.  C.  LANGDON. 

Its  Politics  always  DEMOCRATIC  and  SOUTHERN. 

It  has  been  published  uninterruptedly  for  Haifa  Century. 

It  has  double  the  circulation  of  any  paper  in  the  South- 
ern States, 

Subscribe  for  the  Mobile  "Weekly  Registkb,  1  year, 
53  00— 4  months  $ioO. 

Get  your  neighbors  to  join  you.  Clubs  of  four  one  year 
$10.00— take  it  4  months  on  trial— send  $1.00.  Specimen 
copy  free.  Address 

W.D.MANN, 
may-tf  |>rop.  Register,  Mobile,  Ala, 


TEE  MARYLAND  FAEMER. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works, 

TOEK,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

 0  

A.  B.  PARQUHAR,  Manager  and  Proprietor. 


The  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  establishments  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  furnished  with  improved  Machinery,  Foun- 
dry, Forging  Rooms,  Planing  and  Sawing  Mills,  Lumber 
Yard,  &c.,  complete  within  itself.  We  aresituated  among 
the  great  Iron,  Coal  and  Lumber  fields,  which  form  the 
basis  of  all  manufacturing;  and  I  would  respectfully  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  these  advantages,  confident 
of  meriting  an  extended  patronage. 

The  following  are  among  my  specialities: 

PLOWS. 


Polished,  Hardened  Steel  and  Cast  Iron.  Farquhar's 
Cast  Steel  Model  Plow,  one  and  two  horse,  warranted  in 
any  soil,  and  under  all  .circumstances,  second  to  none.— 
American  Clipper,  Full  Steel,  one,  two  and  three  herse. 
Atwood  and  Ohio  Cast  Plows,  two  and  three  horse.  Sub- 
soil Plows,  Steel  soled,  two  and  three  horse.  Hillside  or 
Swivel  Plows,  &c.,  &c. 

Shovel  Plows,  Cultivators,  Sulkie  Plows 

Made  of  the  best  White  Oak,  or  Refined  Iron  Beams,  with 
hardened  Steel  Shovels,  Plain  or  Reversible. 

KEYSTONE  CORN  PLANTER,  with  PHOSPHATE 
ATTACHMENT,  works  perfectly  with  anv  size  Corn  and 
any  pulverized  Fertilizer. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


AGRICULTURAL  STEELS. 

Cultivator  Teeth,  hardened  steel,  Shovel  Plow  Blades, 
Cotton  Scrapers,  Improved  Dickson  Cotton  Sweeps,  &c., 
all  of  best  Steel,  made  expressly  for.  my  use. 

Pelton  Triple  Geared  Horse  Powers. 

This  celebrated  Horse  Power  is  fast  taking  precedence 
wherever  introduced;  it  is  more  economical,  durable  and 
lighter  of  draft  than  any  other.  I  make  all  sizes  from  two 
to  ten  horse. 


THRESHING  MACHINES. 

Of  all  sizes,  for  both  Gear  and  Belt. 
RAILWAY  HORSE  POT\  ERS  with  SEPARATORS. 

FARQUHAR'S  SEPARATOR. 

From  two  to  ten  Horse  Power;  simple,  strong  and  dura- 
ble. Turbine  Water  Wheels,  Mill  Gearing,  Plow  Irons 
and  Castings,  &c. 

PLOW  HANDLES. 


Having  improved  Blanchard  machinery  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  Plow  Handles  upon  an  extensive  scale,  I  can  sup- 
ply first  quality  Handles,  side  bent  to  order  for  any  pattern 
of  plow. 


Pa. 


GENUINE  IMPROVED 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

Reduced  in  price,  and  improved  in  qualify  by  the  addition  of  Potash.  Tbis  article  is  already  too  well 
known  to  require  any  comments  upon  its  Agricultural  value.  Ten  years  experience  has  fully  demon- 
strated to  the  agricultural  community  its  lasting  qualities  on  all  crops,  and  the  introduction  of  Potash 
gives  it  additional  value. 

Price  $52  Per  Ton,  2000  lbs.   Discount  to  Dealers. 


Superior  to  Peruvian  Guano.  Patented  April  29, 1860. 

Manufactured  by  MOEO  PHILLIPS. 

Price  $5^  Per  Ton— 3,000  Pounds.   Discount  to  Dealers. 

rilO  S.  DELAWARE  AV.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots  :  \ 

(95  SOUTH  STREET,  Baltimore,  Md. 
And  by  Dealers  ia  general  throughout  the  country. 

^f-lj  Proprietor  aad  Mannfaetorer. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


BAIVIEI.  SClJIiliY.  I>ATID  KXOX. 

R.  SINCLAIR  &  00. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

iGBicQLTURii  mimi  m  ikiiiebt, 


GROWERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS, 


Offer  to  the  farmers  of  Maryland  and  the  Southern  States  the  following  Labor-Saving  Im- 
plements and  Machinery,  viz  : 

"  ADVANCE  MOWEE."—the  simplest,  stroi^est  and  most  efficient  Mower  in 
this  country. 

"  New  Yorker"  Self-Eake  Eeaper  and  Mower.  Also,  "  NEW  YORK- 
ER" SELF-RAKE  REAPER>~6  feet  cut. 

"  CHAMPION"  Reaper  and  Mower,  with  Dropper  and  Self-Rake  Attachments. 

Maryland  Self-Discharge,  Hay  and  Grain  SULKY  RAKES. 

Buckeye  Sulky  Cultivator,  for  working  Corn,  Tobacco  and  Cotton  crops. 

G-eiser's,  Westinghouse  and  other  first-class  Tlireshers  and  Separators. 

Sinclair  &  Co.'s  Iron  Cylinder  THRESHERS  and  STRAW  CARRIERS.  Four  dif- 
ferent sizes. 

Pelton's  and  other  first-class  style  of  HOESS  POWEBS.    Five  sizes  and  styles. 

Sinclair's  Patent  HAY,  STRAW  and  CORN-STALK  CUTTERS,  for  either  Hand 
or  Horse  Power. 

Hand  or  Horse  Power  Corn  Shellers.    Different  patterns. 

Scully's  Celebrated  CIDER  AND  WINE  MILL.    The  best  Mill  made. 

Sinclair's  Southern  Pattern  Iron  Brace  GEAIN  CRADLES- 

TAYEAU'S  REYOLYING  HARROW  and  BROADCAST  SEEDER. 

PLOWS— 50   different  patterns.     HARROWS— all  kinds.  CULTIVA^ 

TORS,  &c. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE 

PililadelplbLia   Lawa  Mawer^ 

Am  XTNIOIT  WASHING  MACHINE. 

R.  SINCLAIR  &  CO.  ^ 

Dealers  in  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Tools, 

»*y-6t  No.  62  Liglit  Street,  Baltimore^  JId, 


TEE  MARYLAND  FAKMER. 


BRIGGS  &  BRO'S 

Illustrated  aod  Oescriptiye  Catalogoe 

OF  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 
AND  SUMMER  FLOWERING  BULBS, 

F®a  mm. 

Is  now  ready  for  mailing.  It  is  printed  on  a  most  elegant 
view  tinted  paper,  and  Illustrated  with  nearly 

FIVE  HUNDRED  ORIGINAL  ENGRAVINGS, 

And  Two  finely  executed  Colored  Fixates— specimens  for 
all  of  which  were  grown  by  ourselxes  the  past  season  and 
from  our  own  Stock  of  Seeds.  All  the  drawings  and  en- 
gravings were  oxecuted  by  Artists  of  acknowleged  taste  and 
ability,  who  have  made  the  subject  of  Floral  and  Vegeta- 
ble representations  a  special  branch  of  their  business  for 
the  last  eighteen  years.  In  the  originality,  execution  and  ex- 
tent of  the  Engravings  it  is  unlike  and  eminently  superior  to 
any  other  Catalogue  or  "  Floral  Guide  "  extant. 

The  Catalogue  consists  of  more  than  One  Hundred  Pages, 
and  will  be  sent  Free  to  all  who  ordered  Seeds  from  us  by 
mail  the  last  season.  To  others  a  charge  of  Fifteen  Cents 
per  copy  will  be  made,  which  is  really  not  the  value  of  the 
Colored  Plates.  We  assure  our  friends  that  the  Induce- 
ments we  offer  to  purchasers  of  Seeds  as  to  quality  and  eX' 
tent  of  Stock,  discounts  and  premiums,  are  unsurpassed. 
Please  send  orders  for  Catalogues  without  delay. 

We  have  now  the  best  Artists  in  the  country  at  work 
upon 

A  Colored  Chromo  for  1871. 

It  will  be  ready  to  send  out  about  the  middle  of  January. 
The  Chromo  represents  Forty-Two  Varieties  of  the  roost 
sh«  wy  and  popular  Flowers,  of  natural  size  and  color.  We 
design  to  make  it  the  Best  Plate  of  Flowers  ever  issued. 
Size  19x24  inches.  The  retail  value  would  be  at  least  Two 
Dollars ;  we  shall,  however,  furnish  it  to  customers  at  75 
cents  per  copy,  and  shall  ofler  it  as  a  Premium  upon  orders 
for  Seeds.   See  Catalogue. 

Address,                 BRIGGS  &  BROTHER, 
^t.   ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

PRINDLE'S  AGRICULTURAL  STEAMER  AND  CAL- 
DRON.— By  the  use  of  Steamed  Food,  Dairymen  admit 
the  increase  of  one-third  in  milk,  and  no  waste  ot  fodder. 

A  western  house  writes  us  :  "We  have  been 
using  a  No.  2  Prindle  Steamer  for  one 
month,  steaming  stuff  from  the  mill,  during 
which  time  we  have  fattened  fifty  hogs 
more  rapidly  than  any  hogs  we  have  ever 
fed  with  less  than  half  the  cost." 

The  "Prindle  Steamer"  can  be  had  from 
the  subscribers  or  from  any  responsible 
dealer  in  the  United  States.  It  is  always 
successful  when  it  has  a  good  draft,  sets 
near  the  work  to  be  done,  and  has  plenty  of 
waterjatfhand  to  wet  the  food.  Its  safety  even  in  unskilled 
hands  is  beyond  a  doubt.  One  hundred  have  lately  been 
sold  to  a  house  in  San  Francisco. 

Prize  Essays  (a  book  of  64  pages,)  giving  full  information 
on  the  subject  of  cooked  and  cooking  food  lor  stock,  are 
forwarded  post-paid  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

JAMES  C.  HAND  &  CO.,  Factors  616  Maiket  St 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  &  CO.,  Successors  to  SAVERY 
&  CO.,  Manufacturers,  corner  of  South  Front  and  Reed 
streets,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.  feb-2t 


Pure  Cane  Seed. 

This  Seed,  grown  under  our  own  ob- 
servation, is  PURE  and  TRUE  to  the 
varieties  named.  The  Cane  produc- 
ing it  having  yielded  200  to  300  gal- 
lons syrup  per  acre. 

Our  Regular  Sorgo  is  a  Fresh  Im- 
portation from  the  mouth  of  the  Yang' 
Tse-Kianff,  the  best  cane  growing  sec- 
tion ot  China. 

Reg.  Sorgho  and  Liberian,  by  mail 
40  cts.  per  lb  ;  by  Express,  25  lbs.  or 
less,  25  cts.  per  lb.;  over  25  lbs.,  15 
cts  per  lb. 

Oomseeana  and  Neeazana  by  mail, 
50  cts.  per  lb.;  by  Express,  25  lbs.  or 
less.  30  cts.  per  lb.;  over  25  lbs.  20  cts  ner  lb. 
I     J^SORGO  HAND  BOOK  sent  free." 
i  Address, 

I                     BLYMYER,  NORTON  &  CO. 
I     It                                      Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
I  .  

WANTED— AGENTS— To  sell  the  L.IFK  AND 
CaMPAIGJ^S  Ofn 

General  R.E.  LEE, 

1  By  James  D.  McCabe,  Jh.,  of  Va, 

!     The  Standard  Biography  of  the  Great  Chieltain.  Its  popu- 
larity is  attested  by  the  sale  of  over  20,000  Copies  already. 
,  Send  for  Circulars.    Address  NATIONAL  PUBLISHING 
'  CO.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  leb-2t  sh 


'  Buy  your  Seeds  at  the  North 

I  DIRECT  FHOM  THE 

i  G-rower. 

I  Descriptive     Catalogue    of   100     varieties  of 

!  Garden  and  Field  Seeds, 

!  and  100  varieties  of 

i  Potatoes, 


sent  free  to  all.  Address 


ftb-3t  sh 


0,  BURRAS, 
North  Fairfield,  Ohio. 


New  &  Beautiful  Plants 

We  offer  a  very  large  stock,  comprising  all  the 
finest  novelties  in  GRBEN  HOUSE,  HOT  HOUSE 
and  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

New  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  with 
fine  Colored  Plate,  ready  Feb.  1,  To  our  custo- 
mers free  ;  to  others,  10  cents, 

ELLWANQER  &  BARRY, 


Established  1840. 


ROCHEST^f^,  N.  Y. 


Which  surpass  all  others  either  for  beauty  or  intrinsic 
value,  an  artistic  Parlor  Chromo  Picture,  size  10  by  J3, 
price  $5,  quite  equal  in  beauty  to  a  fine  oil-painting,  will 
be  sent  post  free  to  each  yearly  subscriber  who  pays  $3  for 
Dkmorest's  Illustrated  Monthly,  the  Ladies'  Model 
Parlor  Magazine,  or  Dkmorest's  Young  America  at  $1.50. 
Or,  for  one  subscription  to  Demorest's  Monthly  at  $3,  and 
You.no  America  at  $1.50  Cthe  best  Juvenile  Magazine), 
will  be  given  Gurney's  "  Mischievous  Pets,"  after  Carter, 
size  16  by  'iO,  price  $10,  to  include  the  $5  Chromo,  being 
$19.50  in  value  for  $4.50  in  money.  Or,  for  two  subscrip- 
tions to  Dkmorest's  Monthly  for  one  year,  or  one  sub- 
scription for  two  years,  will  be  given  Gurney's  celebrated 
Chromo,  after  Jerome  Thompson's  masterpiece,  "Hiawa- 
tha's Wooing,"  a  splendid  landscape  view,  size  15  by  25, 
price  $15, 

Address  W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  838  Broadway, 
New  York  It, 

EMPLOYMENT  for  ALL, 


$30 


SAIiARY  PER  WEEK,  and  expenses,  paid 
Agents,  to  sell  our  new  and  useful  discoveries. 


Address  B.  SWEET  &  QQ,,  Marshall,  Mjcix, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 


HO.  145  WEST  PRUTT  STREET, 

Opposite  tlie  Alaltby  House, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Garden  and  Field  Seeds  of  every  d'.'scription. 


Our  stock  of.  GARDEN  SEEDS  is  as^large,  fresh  and  genuine,  and  at  as 
low  prices,  as  that  of  any  other  first-class  Seed  House  in  the  country.    We  will  send 

GARDEN  SEEDS  BY  MAIL-Postage  Free, 

to  any  part  of  the  United  States  upon  receipt  of  money  accompanying  the  order. 

Send  for  our  SEED  MANUAL,  giving  prices  and  much  valuable  information, 
which  will  be  sent  free  upon  application. 


Field  Seeds,  Potatoes,  &o. 


Our  stock  is  always  complete,  and 
Seed  House  in  the  country. 

Red  Clover, 

Timothy, 

Orchard  Grrass, 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 

Herds  G-rasS;  or  Red  Top, 

Mixed  Lawn  Grass, 

Sweet  Scented  Vernal  Grass, 

Perennial  Rye  Grass, 

Wood  Meadow  Grass, 

Hungarian  Grass, 

Millet, 

Extra  Clean  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 

White  Clover, 

Lucerne, 

Alsike  Clover, 

Ramsdell's  Norway  Oats. 


*  prices  as  low  as  those  of  any  other  reliable 

Prince  Edward  Island  Oats, 

New  Brunswick  Oats, 

Surprise  Oats, 

Wheat  (several  varieties,) 

Corn, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Early  Goodrich  Potato, 
I     Early  Rose  Potato, 
Early  Dyckman  Potato, 
Early  White  Sprout  Potato, 
Harrison  Potato, 
Peach  Blow  Potato, 
Large  White  Mercer  Potato, 
Buckeye  Potato, 
Monitor  Potato. 


E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 


an-tf 


No.  145^:West  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore^  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


TO  COTTON  PLANTERS. 

WHANN'S 

RAW  BONE 


—  0  

The  G-reat  Fertilizer  for  all  Crops. 

 0  

We  again  offer  WHA^^N'S  RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE  to 
Cotton  Planters,  with  the  assurance  that  its  high  character  shall  be 
rigidly  maintained. 

No  other  Fertilizer  has  Equalled  it  on  the  Cotton  Crop  of  1870. 

As  an  example  of  its  value  we  refer  with  pleasure  to 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  George  C.  Dixon,  of  Cameron, 
G-a.,  made  during  1870,  in  which  the  comparative  mer- 
its of  Whann's,  and  seven  other  prominent  fertilizers, 
were  tested.  These  experiments  are  detailed  in  the 
"  Banner  of  the  South  and  Planters  Journal, published 
at  Augusta,  Ga.,  ^^Fovember  26th,  1870.  These  differ- 
ent fertilizers  were  used  upon  the  same  field,  under 
precisely  similar  circumstances,  a  part  of  the  field  being 
left  unmanured.  That  unmanured  produced  seed  cot- 
ton at  the  rate  of  144  lbs.  per  acre.  That  manured  with  Whann^s  Raw 
Bone  Supper- Phosphate  produced  at  the  rate  of  816  Ihs.  per  acre! — while 
that  produced  by  the  best  of  the  competing  fertilizers  was  634  lbs.  per 
acre  !    Thus  showing  Whann^s  to  be  far  ahead  of  all  its  competitors. 

Even  with  Cotton  at  the  low  price  of  15  cents  per  lb.  the  net  profit 
from  the  use  of  Whann's  was  $20.90  per  acre  ! 

We  Warrant ^  WH ANN'S  RAW  BONE  SUPER-PEOSPHATE  to 
he  absolutely  free  from  adulteration.  Its  standard  is  guaranteed  and  pur- 
chasers may  rely  upon  its  uniformity. 

>J3rPAMPHLETS  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

WALTOI^,  WHANJST  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

\No.  57  S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
ja,t  (  No.  203  W.  Front  St.,  Wilmington,  Bel.  \ 


STANDARD  GUARANTEED  ' 
MANUrACTUREDBY 

\/ALTON,WllANN&C|i 

WILMINGTON.  DEL.  :M 


,j,    BUPOTS:  JJL 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


ELASTIC  SPONGE 

MATTflESSES,  BOLSTERS,  PILLOWS, 

Cliixvcli,  Oax-riag-e  and.  Cliair  Ousli^ions, 

Soft,  Cool,  Clean,  Durable,  Economical,  Comfortable  and  free  from  the  unhealthy  odor  of  Hair 
and  Feathers. 

Call  and  Examine  these  Goods,  or  send  for  Pamphlet  of  strong  Testimonials  and 
Price  List.    ^^LOCAL  AGENTS  wanted  in  every  City  and  Town. 

NOYES  &  BEOWN,  General  Agents  Elastic  Sponge  Goods, 
ji-3t  34  Wortli  Howard  Street,  Baltimore. 


THE 


Practical  Planter 

A  MONTHLY 

iGBiEiifisiL  mumi 

EDITED  BY 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


GREGORY'S 


lilastratsi  Catalofaf 


GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 


TERMS: 

1  copy  $1  50 

5  copies   6  25 

10  copies  10  00 

Specimen  copies  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion, jan-4t 

BLOOMIMGTON  NURSERY, 

600  ACRES.    I9TH  YEAR.     J3  GREENHOUSES. 

1,000,000,  Apple  Seedlings,  2,000,000  Apple  Root 
Grafts,  200  Bushels  Apple  Seed,  200  Bushels  Peach 
Seed,  3,000,000  Osage  Orange  Plants,  200,000  Pear, 
Plum  and  cherry  Root  Grafts,  Fruit,  Ornamental 
and  Evergreen  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Bulbs,  immense  stock  and  assortment. 
Colored  Fruit  and  Flower  Plates,  superior  to  all 
others.  Send  10  cts.  for  Catalogues.  Price  List  free. 

P.  K.  PHOKNIX, 
dec-2t  Bloomington  111. 


Having  in  former  years  introduced  to  the  public 
the  Hubbard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash, 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet 
Corn,  Phinney's  Watermelon,  Brown's  New  Dwarf 
Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled  Lettuce,  and  other 

iV"^ W  AND  VA L  UABLE  VEGETABLES, 
with  the  return  of  another  season  I  am  again  pre- 
pared to  supply  the  public  with  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  of  the  purest  quality.  My  Annual 
Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all. 
My  customers  of  last  year  will  receive  it  without 
writing  for  it.  It  abounds  in  fine  engravings,  many 
of  which  were  taken  from  photographs  of  the  vege- 
tables themselves.  It  has  not  only  all  novelties, 
but  all  the  standard  vegetables  of  the  farm  and 
garden,  (over  one  hundred  of  which  are  of  my 
own  growing,)  and  a  carefully  selected  list  ot  Flow- 
er Seeds. 

All  my  seed  is  sold  under  three  warrants — 1st, 
That  all  money  sent  shall  reach  me.  2d,  That  all 
seed  ordered  shall  reach  the  purchaser.  3d,  That 
my  seeds  shall  be  fresh,  and  true  to  name.  I  invite 
all  to  send  for  catalogues,  both  for  themselves  and 
their  friends. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 
jan-4t  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Peed  tlie  Soil  and  the  Soil  will  Feed  tlie  Plant 
TO  ACCOWIPLBSH  THIS,  USE 

WHANN'S 

Raw  Boiie  Super-Pliosphate. 

The  Great  Fertilizer  for  all  Soils  and  Crops. 
WALTON,  WHANN  &  CO.,  Manf 's, 

It         67  S.  CALVERT  ST.,  near  Pratt,  Baltimore,  Md. 


*Hj!  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


To  Cotton  Growers! 


"  EXCELSIOR. ' 


Containing  Ammonia  6  per  cent. 

Super-Phosphate  equivalent  to 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  57  *' 

Potash  and  Soda   5 


We  a^ain  call  the  attention  of  the  growers  of 
Cotton  to  our  EXCELSIOR,  composed  of 
700  pounds  of  No.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  and 
1,300  pounds  of  Soluble  Phosphate  of  Lime  (bones 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,)  potash  and  soda,  form- 
ing the  most  concentrated,  universal  and  durable 
fertilizer  ever  offered  to  the  farmer — combining  all 
the  stimulating  properties  of  Peruvian  Guano,  and 
the  ever  durable  fertilizing  properties  of  Ground 
Bones. 

Excelsior  is  in  fine  dry  powder,  prepared  express- 
ly for  drilling,  and  can  be  applied  in  any  quantity 
per  acre,  however  small ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many  close  calculating  Farmers,  after  TWELVE 
years  experience  in  testing  it  side  by  side  with  other 
popular  fertilizers  that  an  application  of  100  pounds 
of  Excelsior  is  equal  to  200  to  300  pounds  of  any 
other  fertilizer  or  guano  offered  for  sale,  therefore 
is  fully  100  to  200  per  cent,  cheaper. 

The  very  best  evidence  we  can  offer  of  the  value 
of  our  Excelsior  as  a  crop  grower  and  fertilizer^  is  the 

The  following  gentlemen  have  used  our  ' 
lence  and  superiority  over  all  other  fertilizers  : 

Nathan  McCollum,  Burke  County,  Ga. 
Wm.  Cox,  "  " 

John  T.  Wingfield,  Washington,  Ga. 
Russell  P.  Johnson,  Aueusta,  Ga. 
J.  J.  Pinson,  Newnan,  Ga. 
J.  H.  Adams,  Yorkville,  S.  0. 
John  T.  Lowry,       *'  " 


fact  of  its  being  imitated  and  counterfeited  in  this  and 
other  cities. 

lEl^Every  Bag  branded  as  follows  : 


■  PFRUVIAN 
A'O   SOLUBLE  PmPm%% 

'S  '    '  l>  BURNERS  C:  p---^ 


Trade  Mark  Patented. 

Farmers  should  see  that  the  ANALYSIS  and 
name  of  J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.  are  branded  on  every 
bag  in  RED  LETTERS.  All  others  are  counter- 
feits. 

Excelsior"  on  Cotton,  and  will  certify  to  its  excel- 


Giles  J.  Patterson,  Chester,  S.  C. 
Dr.  W.  E.  Aiken,  Winnsboro,  S. 
J.  C.  Randolph,  Halifax,  N.  C. 
G.  W.  Owens,       "  «« 
Dr.  Chas.  Gregory  "  " 

G.  W.  Barnes,       "  " 

H.  J.  Henry,  "  '« 


>n.ly 


J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO. 
42  West  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


